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BONNIE DUNRAVEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘1 SHALL BE HIS WIFE!” 


AVAND now, day by day, a cloud seemed 
@ to gather over the Kilcarrick house- 


4% 
hold, shadowing the brightness and happiness 
of the spot, showing its dismaying influences 
in countless ways only the more disheartening 
because absolutely silent. 

Robert Grace never came near the house 
now. The days passed away, and still he 
held aloof. This was a change indeed; for 
Grace had been accustomed to look in at all 
hours, without the slightest ceremony in the 
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world, of course, and he had been always 
heartily welcomed. | 

Sometimes he would come in the morning, 
and entertain his kinsfolk at breakfast with 
some amusing anecdotes of his professional 
experiences in the neighbourhood—and how 
genuinely theold Doctor enjoyed those stories! 
How the tears ran down his cheeks with the 
heartiness of his laughter! Not ‘‘ the crack- 
ling of thorns under the pot,” you may rest 
assured. And how the little woman behind 
the big urn at the head of the table—I fancy 
I see her again, now—was forced to postpone 
the pouring out of the tea until she had had 
“ her laugh out,” as she said herself, now and 
then gasping— 

“ Stop! Stop!—Bob! O—o—oh. You 
will kill me. Don’t tell any more of that 
until after breakfast!” And so forth. 

Very often of an evening, too, Grace 
‘would come in and take a hand at whist, 
always a favourite game at Kilcarrick. He 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald were partners, as a rule, 
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against Bonnie and the old Doctor. They all 
played well, in thorough earnestness, keeping 
up strictly to the “ rigour of the game” so 
dear to the soul of Sarah Battle, long ago. 
And sometimes they would vary the evening’s 
amusement with music and singing; or, 
_ perhaps, Grace would challenge Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald to beat him at a game of chess—and 
how triumphant the little woman would look, 
to be sure, when she had succeeded in check- 
mating Doctor Bob. Grace, indeed, often- 
times—I venture to think—put the game 
into the little woman’s hands, just to see the 
light flashing in her beautiful dark blue 
eyes when she had won. 

All this was over now. The days dragged 
on slowly—the evenings were slower still. 
Doctor Fitzgerald walked about the big 
garden at the back of the house ina spirit- 
less way, and sat down of an evening in his 
arm-chair and fell asleep, instead of joining 
heartily, as of old, in the conversation and 
laughter of the others. 
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But the conversation and laughter had 
seemingly betaken themselves away, just 
now, along with everything else. Even the 
children very soon felt that something was 
wrong, and, after a week or so, no longer 
asked “ Why Bob wasn’t coming?” or, 
“ Grand’ma, will Bob be here this evening, 
do you think? ” 

Bonnie felt this change with all the intensity 
of her warm sensitive nature. She felt, too, 
that she, herself, was the cause of it all. She 
could not be blind to this fact. When she 
met the sad, silent gaze of her aunt’s eyes— 
when she glanced casually at the Doctor’s 
clouded brow, she was thoroughly aware, of 
course, that it was her doings—and those 
alone—which had brought this trouble over 
the household. 

_ And, as I say, it was altogether silent. 
There was no word spoken on the subject; 
none, at least, to Bonnie herself. The girl 
often longed that her aunt would say some- 
thing—would break through this hateful 
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silence no matter at what cost to personal 
feelings or anything else of the kind. Would 
not anything—the harshest words—be pre- 
ferable to this? How was it to end ? 

And as the days went by, and the cloud 
darkened, and the silence still remained un- 
broken, Bonnie—alone in her little room— 
cried out bitterly to her heart— 

“ Why did I ever come back here? Better 
—far better—had I remained in England.” 

And then the thought of Paul EHarnscliffe 
would flash into the girl’s mind, bringing a 
glow to her cheeks, a new light to her eyes. 
After all, what did she care for all the rest 
of the world so that she had ham? Was not 
he her world, in himself? If he were gone 
from her, could she ever, she asked her- 
self, have a happy moment in all her after 
life ? 

No. No. No! Come what might, she 
was his—only his—his, in every change of 
circumstances, however bitter to face. Lov- 
ing him, trusting him, was she not strong of 
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limb—dauntless of heart? What could she 
fear ? | 

“O, my darling! my darling!” she cried, 
over and over again, during these lonely 
hours in the twilight in her little room, ‘‘I 
love you—I love you—I love you! O, Paul, 
Paul!” 

Three times since the picnic she had met 
him. Once when he drove over to Kilcarrick 
with the L’ Estranges, once at Drumkyle, and 
once on Liskeelan Head. And now, this 
evening—some ten days, or so, after the 
picnic—Bonnie and Norah and Freddy had 
agreed, among themselves, to drive over to 
Castle Strange in the pony phaeton to 
partake of some hot-house peaches and 
cream—a prospect which Mrs. L’Hstrange 
had held out as an irresistible inducement, 
on the day she had visited at Kilcarrick. 

The road to Castle Strange is one of the 
prettiest of roads you can fancy out of a 
picture. Itis narrow, winding, hilly enough, 
too, and for this reason, indeed, less agree- 
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able for travelling purposes than for lovers 
of the picturesque. Old trees bend across 
from bank to bank and almost meet over- 
head ; so that, as you drive along here, in the 
hush of a summer evening, a green twilight 
fills the place, and you catch passing glimpses 
of the sky between breaks in the dense 
foliage above. The summer sunshine, 
streaming down here through the leaves and 
branches, falls on the narrow road in 
fantastic patterns of checkered light and 
shade. There is always a buzz of insect life 
along here, and, in spring-time, you will 
find, amid the lush grasses by the wayside, 
the largest primroses, the deepest hued 
violets, the richest woodroof of the season. 
But in the cool quiet evening, after a 
breathless August day, this old road is 
especially refreshing. The eye is soothed 
with the cool greens and browns of the leaves 
and mosses; the old world seclusion and 
thorough rusticity of the spot, have, at this 
hour, a singular charm. At least, so Bonnie 
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thought, in proof of which sentiment she 
was very frequently to be found of an even- 
ing on this old road, wandering along pen- 
sively, swinging her big, grey sun-hat in her 
hand, and perhaps crooning some old ballad 
or other for the diversion of the quiet, soft- 
eyed, roan and red cows grazing over there in 
the pasture lands beyond the trees. 

This roadway brings you straight on to 
the entrance gate of Castle Strange—a big, 
grey house surrounded with a rolling park 
and fine old timber, and commanding a dis- 
tant view of the sea. The avenue sweeps 
with a bold curve through the park, and as 
Bonnie drove along here, on this mellow 
August evening, she was a little surprised to 
behold Paul Earnscliffe sauntering across the 
grass with a woman who was not Mrs. 
L’Estrange. A tall, dark woman who walked 
with a lhtheness and grace of motion some- 
what resembling Harnscliffe’s own. 

And now, as they drew near, Bonnie’s 
curiosity was heightened; for this woman 
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had Paul’s handsome nose, Paul’s black eyes, 
Paul’s dark face and graceful carriage of the 
head and shoulders. 

“ I am delighted you came this evening,” 
Earnscliffe said, taking Bonnie’s hand in his, 
and then glancing around with a smile at his 
companion, he continued, “ Alice, this is 
Bonnie Dunraven, Doctor Fitzgerald’s niece. 
Bonnie, you and my sister must become very 
great and good friends now. My sister, Mrs. 
Forrester,” he added. 

“Iam so glad to meet you, Miss Dun- 
raven, Mrs. Forrester said, and her voice, 
too, Bonnie thought, was remarkably like 
Paul’s. ‘I suppose these are your little 
cousins? How are you, dears?” 

There were a certain grace of manner and 
charm of facial expression about this woman 
which Bonnie at once observed, and straight- 
way appreciated to the full. She made up 
her mind, there and then, that Mrs. Forrester 
and she should—as Paul had suggested— 
“become very great and good friends.” She 
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liked her already, and admired ber as much 
as she liked her. But, indeed, for that 
matter, I am strongly inclined to think, she 
would like and admire a woman with a snub: 
nose and red hair, if only she happened to be 
Paul’s sister. 

Bonnie was, you see, happily free from 
that small jealousy which some girls cannot 
help nursing when the object of their 
worship is also beloved of some devoted 
sister or other, who, of course, has no. 
business in the world to intrude her un- 
welcome personality in the matter, at all. 
Bonnie's nature was, indeed, too broad, and. 
fresh, and unselfish, to allow of any such 
petty jealousies as these. She would, indeed, 
I think, be fond of even her mother-in-law, 
always provided that that worthy woman 
were devoted to her son. 

Paul Larnscliffe was, very literally, 
Bonnie’s world just now; so that she had no 
room in her soul for any feelings in which 
self came in, however indirectly. She took 
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with a full heart, you observe, the gifts 
which the gods provided, and underneath 
her abundant gratitude was a latent con- 
sciousness that she never could by any 
possible sacrifice or concession, compensate: 
for this perfect dream-like happiness. 
| Bonnie was not aware that she, herself, 
was, just now, undergoing a searching 
analysis at the hands of Paul’s sister. But 
so it truly was. 

Mrs. Forrester was fonder of her brother 
—the only living blood-relative she had 
now—than of anybody else in the world. 
Good reason had she for feeling nervous on 
the score of Harnscliffe’s future. Perhaps no 
living being understood him so well as did 
she. Somewhat resembling him herself in 
character, she was enabled—by the force of 
sympathy—to pierce straight into his soul,. 
and read there many things which dis- 
couraged, but scarcely surprised her. 

Some days before this evening she had 
received a letter from her kinswoman, Mrs.. 
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L’ Estrange, in which missive the name of 
Bonnie Dunraven was closely and signifi- 
cantly connected with Paul’s name. Mrs. 
Forrester, very naturally, was instantly on 
the alert, and she had now come on to 
Castle Strange for the purpose of judging 
for herself whether or not this girl (whom 
she had never before even seen) was the 
kind of girl likely to further the welfare and 
happiness of Paul. And, as the event 
proved, her analysis was highly satisfactory. 
From the moment, indeed, that she looked 
into Bonnie’s bright, open countenance, she 
was favourably impressed. 

Yes; this viri would do. No doubt of it. 

It was a great relief to Mrs. Forrester to 
make this discovery. Beyond the fact—the 
vital fact to her—that Bonnie “ would do,” 
it did not even occur to her to advance. It 
did not matter to her very much whether 
the girl had a million of money, or whether 
she were penniless—whether her friends and 
relatives approved of the affair (probably they 
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did not), or whether they strongly condemned 
it. Mrs. Forrester, you observe, looked 
straight at one point—her brother’s welfare. 
Strong reason had she for this undivided 
scrutiny. Looking at this one point so 
fixedly, she had neither anxiety nor time at 
her disposal to glance elsewhere. And so, 
from this evening forward, Bonnie Dun- 
raven’s destiny seemed to be carved out in 
bold and decided lines. 

It was late in the evening when Bonnie 
and her cousins drove away from Castle 
Strange. They had had a delightful even- 
ing, had feasted royally on Mrs. L’Estrange’s 
peaches, and were in the very best of spirits. 
Bonnie had her own special reasons for 
feeling unwontedly happy. Just before 
they came away, Harnscliffe and she had had 
a few whispered words together—a question, 
indeed, and a reply. 

“ Bonnie,” he had asked her, “ will you 
stroll down to Liskeelan Strand on to- 
morrow evening, after your tea. You will 
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find me there. I want to say something to 
you, and there is no fear of our being 
disturbed in that lonely spot. Will you 
come, Bonnie ? ” 

“« Gladly, Paul,” she had answered, with a 
full heart and beaming eyes, and the joy of 
this prospect was now in her happy face as 
she drove back along the old road under the 
trees. 

“O dear! what a lovely evening we've 
had, Bonnie,” said Norah, regretfully. “I 
would sit for ever at that French window in 
the drawing-room at Castle Strange, looking 
out over the grand old park with the line of 
blue sea in the distance. I can hardly 
explain to you in words, Bonnie, what I like 
so much about Castle Strange.” 

“ I think I can guess, dear. You like the 
fresh, bracing sense of freedom, and open- 
airness (if I may doa little in the way of 
coining). When you look over the rolling 
grass, with the big oaks and beeches, here 
and there, and the hillocks with their clumps 
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of furze bushes—and then, far away, the 
blue sea-line, as you say, with the green 
outskirts of the park seeming to cut straight 
against that pure blue—why you feel yourself 
expand, breathe more freely, become full of 
vigour, and fibre, and nerve. I waslonging ~ 
this evening, Norah, to be on horse back, 
careering across the park with the wind 
whistling in the skirts of my lonz habit—a 
long green velvet habit, I pictured to myself, 
arabesqued with silver, and a silver plume in 
my hat, blown back with the wind. Wouldn’t 
that be splendid, Norah ? ” 

“ Like those grand Circus ladies who came 
to the village last May, Bonnie ? ” 

“OQ, werent they splendid!” chimed in 
Master Freddy, a by-gone enthusiasm kind- 
ling in his eyes a-fresh; “they were like 
some of the Princesses in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights !’”’ 

“Yes, just like those ‘grand Circus 
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ladies} ” said Bonnie, laughing; “or, like 


Queen Guinevere—don’t you remember the 
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poem we read last Tuesday, Norah ?— when 
she was riding ‘in the boyhood of the year’ 
with Sir Launcelot. 
She seem’d a part of joyous spring : 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 


A light-green tuft of plumes she bore, 
Closed in a golden ring. 


And do you remember how she rode, 
Norah? Just in such a way I pictured 
myself, this evening : 


And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings, 
When all the glimmering moorland rings 
With jingling bridle-reins., 


Norah! can’t you hear the jingle of the 
reins in these lines? J can! I wish we 
could get a peep at the elfin prancer and his 
Queen. O dear—O dear!—I’m sorry—I’m 
sorry—” 

She broke off with a little laugh and a 
sigh. 

s You are sorry for what, Cousin Bonnie ?” 
asked Master Freddy. ‘Are you sorry you 
have not a ‘ grass-green silk ’—is that it? ” 
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“No; I don’t want a grass-green silk. I 
was going to say I was sorry that the fairies 
were nearly all gone out of the country. 
Mind you, I say ‘nearly,’ because nothing 
will convince me that they are all gone !” 

When they arrived at the outer gate of 
Kilcarrick, Bonnie suddenly handed the reins 
to Norah, and got out of the little carriage. 

She had seen, some minutes before, a 
man’s figure strolling across the fields 
towards the cliffs. It was Robert Grace, 
and a good-natured impulse was now urging 
Bonnie on to a somewhat hazardous step. 
She would go and speak to Bob, and, 
perhaps, prevail upon him to renew his visits 
to Kilcarrick. 

“ I will stroll up to the house after you,” 
she said to Norah, by way of explanation; 
“I am cramped from sitting there so long. 
Drive on, Norah, and ring the bell loudly 
when tea is wet.” 

So Bonnie was left alone on the road, and, 
instead of strolling along the drive, she 
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crossed a stile and went down the path . 
through the barley and bean fields leading to 
the top of the cliffs. Here, lying at full length 
on the grass, his hat pushed back on his head, 
his forehead resting on his folded arms, she 
found, as she expected, the truant Robert 
Grace. | 

When he heard her footsteps he glanced 
hastily around; then stood up at once, and 
she saw that he was very pale and grave- 
looking. If, indeed, Grace’s face, with its 
pleasant blue eyes, could by any possibility 
succeed in looking stern, it looked so now. 
He did not smile as Bonnie drew near. She 
stretched out her hand, which he took 
coldly, and quickly dropped. His eyes were 
fixed upon hers all the time, without the 
shadow of a smile in them. 

All this was intensely painful to Bonnie; 
but, beyond the pain of it, it stung her pride 
a little to be so treated. Surely, she did not 


. deserve this? Had Grace only known what 


was passing in the girl’s mind just at this 
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moment, his manner of treating her would, I 
fancy, have been otherwise. He was, indecd 
—all unconsciously to himself—defeating his 
own ends with weapons fashioned by his own 
hands. Bonnie was decidedly not in the 
mood to receive calmly, or effectively, such 
matters as he was now about to lay before 
her. Had he opened the interview in a 
different manner, he might, perhaps, have 
succeeded—in some degree, at least—in his 
unquestionably friendly and good-natured 
intentions. 

Fate, however, had, it appeared, otherwise 
decreed. 

“Tam glad I have met you,” Grace said, 
coldly enough. ‘‘I have, indeed, been linger- 
ing here on the chance of seeing you. Now, 
Bonnie Dunraven,” he added gravely, his 
eyes still fixed upon the girl’s face, “ you are 
not to misunderstand my motives for what I 
am about to say. My motives are pure, dis- 
interested motives. You will, I trust, give 
me credit for, at least, thus much ? ” 
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He paused for a moment, but Bonnie said 
not a word. The impulse of her heart was, 
to assure him that she had never for a 
moment questioned the unselfishness of his 
motives ; but, thanks to his voice, face, and 
manner, the kindly impulse was checked as 
soon as felt. 

“ I did not ask you any questions about— 
about my successful rival, Mr. Paul Earns- 
cliffe, on the night of the picnic,” Grace 
continued, with a bitterness—perhaps un- 
conscious—stealing into his voice. ‘“ At 
that time I knew nothing about him. He 
was a thorough stranger to me, and so, of 
course, I held my peace on the not very 
pleasant subject—so far as I was concerned. 
But, when I discovered, since then, that the 
man whom you, it seems, have so honoured—” 
here his voice rose and trembled a little, and 
the pallor of his face became more intense— 
“ when I found out, I say, on good authority, 
that this man, Harnscliffe, 1s simply unfit to 
mingle in decent society—that the slightest 
association with him is sufficient to blacken 
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the reputation of any respectable girl or 
woman—and that—” 

“s Not another word!” cried Bonnie, in- 
terrupting him here, her eyes flashing, her 
bosom rising and falling visibly with the 
sudden passion which surged through and 
through her, ‘you have said too much 
already. Your motives ‘pure’ ones! Your 
motives ‘disinterested’! Robert Grace, I 
never, until this moment, had reason to feel 
ashamed of you. Now I hold you lower— 
yes, Jlower—than I should hold such 
a man even as you have described. Oh, 
I am ashamed of you. You to descend 
to anything so mean—so cowardly—as 
this |” 

White as death they faced each other now ; 
Bonnie trembling from head to foot ; Grace 
erect and rigid asa figure of stone. Bonnie's 
words — rushing out fierily, impetuously, 
from her hot heart—well-nigh stunned him. 
At one and the same time he found his worst 
apprehensions verified, his last hope blasted 
before his eyes. 
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For a moment he said nothing. He stood 
there without moving, his eyes still fixed on 
hers; but now, by degrees, an infinite yearn- 
ing sadness stole over his face, softened every 
lineament, relaxed every feature, passed 
through the man’s body in a great shudder, 
and trembled about his lips. 

For Robert Grace, strive as he might, 
could not, you see, disguise the tenderness of 
his big heart, for long. 

“ O Bonnie—Bonnie! O God! what have 
you been saying to me?” he cried out at 
at last, and the anguish of his voice would, 
at any other time, have thrilled the girl to 
the heart. ‘* Was it really you—you, Bonnie 
Dunraven—who spoke just now? You said 
I was low, mean, cowardly. You said that ! 
You. O Bonnie, Bonnie, has it come to this P 
Has it come to this ?” 

“ Yes; I did say it,” Bonnie replied fierily 
—it was too late now to quell the passion 
raging within her heart—“ I did say it, and 
I say it again. You are a coward to malign 
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any man as you have maligned him. You 
come to me with your hateful stories, and you 
think you will blacken his character in my 
regard. Never—never—never. You need 
not put yourself to so much trouble. It is 
all trouble thrown away—utterly thrown away 
and lost.” 

When she said this, she turned away from 
him with a backward gesture of her hand as 
though she were casting him from her for 
ever more. The gesture was as a knife 
driven through Grace's living heart. He 
sprang forward, and laid his strong hand on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“ Wait—wait! for God’s sake,” he groaned, — 
turning her face round to his so that their 
eyes again met. ‘Don’t go away, Bonnie, 
with such words on your lips. O, child, I 
am nearly mad. I hardly know what I am 
saying this moment. Tell me that you did 
not really mean to say all those things to 
me. Do you imagine that I—-J, Robert 
Grace—would stoop to tell lies of any man 
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behind his back? Heaven forbid! Don’t 
you know, Bonnie, that it is your welfare— 
your fair fame, my darling—which J have at 
heart? Bonnie, listen to me now. I shall 
not detain you long. If you promise me to 
have nothing more to say to that scoundrel 
—for he is nothing better—if you promise 
that, I swear to you I will go away for ever 
from the neighbourhood. I will put the 
width of the ocean between you and me. 
You shall never be troubled by the sight of 
Robert Grace again—if only—if only, my 
darling, you will allow me to save you from 
that rascal.” 

‘“ I tell you again you are a coward, and a 
maligner!” Bonnie cried, tearing herself 
away from his hold. “I fling back your 
words into your face. I don’t care where 
you go to, now. I don't care if I never lay 
eyes on you again—now. You have made 
my very nature rise up in revolt, and turn 
on itself, and hate the sight of you. As for 
what you say about Paul Earnscliffe—it is a 
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dastardly l! I scorn it utterly. I cast it 
from me. I trust Paul Earnscliffe. I am 
proud of Paul Earnscliffe. Ilove him with 
my whole heart—and, come what may, I 
shall be his wife!” 


CHAPTER IL. 


SI AM GOING AWAY, PAUL 


M HITE as death, shuddering from head 
A/ALS to foot, her right hand clinched 
tight by her side, Bonnie Dunraven hurried 


wildly along the cliff path ; entirely regard- 
less of hour, place, circumstance—spurred 
by one desire, alone, to walk on—on—on— 
no matter where if only she could succeed in 
calming down somewhat the passion surging: 
through her every fibre. 

She hardly felt the ground under her feet. 
Her heart was beating hard and fast. Her 
mind wasa chaos. But, underneath all, there 
was a consciousness that she had now come 
to an epoch of her life at which point a great 
change of some kind or other was to begin. 
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This rapid walk did her good. The sheer 
force of physical weariness calmed down con- 
siderably the agitation of her heart. The 
purple gloamin’ of the August evening had 
gathered over the cliffs and sea when Bonnie 
bethought herself, at least, of returning to 
her home. 

Her home? What home? Where was 
her home—now P 

Had she not, by her own doings, forfeited, 
for ever more, her peace and happiness in 
that home? The vague consciousness of a 
great change of some kind or other, which 
had lain latent beneath the surge of her 
passion, three-quarters-of-an-hour ago, had 
now, a8 she became calmer, taken form and 
colour. | | 

** You must leave Kilcarrick !” 

This sentence was dinning—dinning—in 
her ears like a knell of doom. 

Yes. Kilcarrick was her home no longer.. 
She had acted in direct opposition to the 
dearest heart-wish of her uncle and aunt.. 
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She had done more. She had absolutely 
separated herself for ever from Robert 
Grace, and was not he beloved by the old . 
Doctor and his wife, as the favourite son of 
the house is beloved by his father and 
mother ? 

Even so. 

Everything, then, pointed undeviatingly 
to this one conclusion : 

“ You must leave Kilcarrick.” 

.-“ Why did I ever come back? Would to 
God I had remained in England!” Bonnie 
thought, bitterly, as she retraced her steps 
along the path by the cliffs. 

With a dread sinking of the heart she now 
recalled old Kaitty’s Maguire's significant 
words on that wild March evening in the 
Orchard Room— 

“ Be brave, be strong! Have your wits 
about you, mavourneen! For, if you don’t, 
mark my words for it !—you'll sorely rue the 
night ye ever come back to this house ! ”’ 

Strange, weird prediction—now actually 
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verified. Full sorely, indeed, did Bonnie re- 
gret that she had ever come back to her 
uncle’s house. 

It was nearly dark by the time she arrived 
at Kilcarrick. She hurried along a narrow 
side-walk leading round to a door at the back 
of the house. As she passed along here, the 
front door was suddenly opened, and, against 
the red glow from the hall, she saw, through 
the trees, the figure of Robert Grace standing 
with Mrs. Fitzgerald on the broad stone step. 
He was just going away. He had been with- 
in, then. He had told all! 

With a stifled groan, Bonnie hurriedly 
passed round to the back of the house. She 
crept in noiselessly, and stole upstairs to her 
own little room. Then she took off her hat 
and sat down in her accustomed place on the 
window-seat, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Half-an-hour, or more, went by when sud- 
denly there was a footstep on the lobby. It 
paused at the door. There was a knock. 
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“ Bonnie ! Are you within, Bonnie? ” 

It was Mrs. Fitzgerald's voice. 

“ Yes, aunt. Come in,’ Bonnie said, but 
the words almost died away on her lips. 

The little woman came in slowly, closed the 
door, and advanced in silence to where 
Bonnie sat. For fully five minutes there was 
no word spoken. - 

At last Bonnie, goaded well-nigh to des- 
peration, raised her head and looked up full 
into her aunt’s face. 

“What have you to say to me, Aunt 
Mary? I cannot bear this silence. For 
pity ssake speak out plainly, and say what- 
ever you wish to say. Robert Grace has been 
here. I saw him. Well, he has been telling 
you about what happened below on the cliffs. 
It is all perfectly true, Aunt Mary.” 

“Yes, Bonnie. He has been telling me. 
But it is not about him I have come to you 
now. That was painful enough, goodness 
knows, and hard enough to bear. But, 
Bonnie, even that pain itself was nothing—a 
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mere nothing—to what I felt when I heard 
—when I heard—” 

The littlo woman’s voice trembled and for 
a moment broke down. 

Bonnie saw, through the semi-darkness, 
that her aunts face was like the face of a 
ghost. 

“When you heard what, aunt? About 
Paul Harnscliffe, do you mean?” Bonnie 
added, gathering afresh the nerve and cour- 
age which this subject never failed to renew 
within her. “ And why should this pain you 
‘so very much, aunt?” 

‘ Why should it pain me, Bonnie? Do 
you seriously ask me such a question? Why 
should it pain me! ” | 
_ “ I doseriously ask you that very question, 
-aunt. Why should it pain you? I mean, of 
course, why should it give you pain over and 
above your disappointment about Robert 

‘Grace ? ” 

“ Bonnie Dunraven, are you aware of the 
-character of the man whom you have per- 
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mitted to approach you on such a footing as. 
this? Do you know who he is at all—this 
Paul Earnscliffe ? Have you ever heard any- 
thing about him ?”’ 

“Ihave the utmost trust in Paul Earns- 
cliffe,” replied the girl, spiritedly and 
promptly. ‘I believe—as I believe in my 
soul—that he is a great-hearted, noble- 
minded man. Is it because Robert Grace has 
heard some cowardly, lying stories about Paul 
Earnscliffe that he must therefore be a 
scoundrel, or a rascal, or whatever choice: 
term may come uppermost to bestow upon 
him? Aunt, I cast the thought from me 
altogether. I wonder at you to allow your- 
self to listen to anything so low and malicious. 
The fact of itis,’ added the girl, witha 
sudden change of voice and manner, ‘‘ you are 
all angry with me for the affair of Robert. 
Grace, and you are allowing yourselves to be 
blinded and befooled by the silliest, meanest 
prejudice. Say what you like, aunt—I believe- 
that. Nothing can shake me, thank God!”’ 
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“ Bonnie, Bonnie! ” cried the little woman, 
with intense earnestness, “ it is you who are 
blinded and befooled, my poor child. You, 
and not we. Bob has the best authority for 
what he says. He would not say it otherwise. 
He was talking, no later than yesterday, to 
two men—he is bound in honour not to men- 
tion their names—who knew Paul Earnscliffe 
well ; and I can tell you he is not a noble- 
minded man, nor a great-hearted man, nor 
anything of the kind. It would shame your 
ears, child, were I to tell you some of the 
things which Bob told me. He would have 
told you himself, this evening, but he has too 
much respect for you to give expression to 
the like! But I can tell you one thing, 
Bonnie; Paul Earnscliffe is the last man in 
the world whom anyone who loves you would 
care to see you have anything to do with. 
His very name is a word to be shunned by 
any pure woman. O, Bonnie, my dear, my 
child, don’t allow this madness to get the 
better of you. Don’t you know we are all 
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only striving to make your life happy? 
Don’t, child, go on like this. You will ruin 
your whole life if you do. Pause, now, in 
time, my dear child. Don’t rush on impul- 
sively—you are dreadfully impulsive, my poor 
Bonnie—-don’t rush on, I say, to certain shame 
and misfortune! ” 

“< Shame and misfortune, Aunt Mary! I 
repudiate both words,” Bonnie replied, with 
flashing eyes. “I will not have Paul Earns- 
cliffe spoke of in such terms—in my pre- 
sence,” she added, suddenly, rising as she 
spoke, her lithe figure swaying with her 
agitation. ‘ You have all driven me beyond 
endurance by this cruel, unnatural persecu- 
tion. What have I done that I should be 
treated like this? Oh, I am sorry—I am 
sorry I came back hereat all. The only thing 
to be done now is to goaway. I have decided 
on that. I have brought sorrow enough, 
goodness knows, over the house already ! 
Well, I shall bring no more. Your advice 
shall be followed, aunt, in one way, at all 
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events. I will pause. I will not bring any 
fresh trouble on you all. I will go away from 
Kilcarrick.”’ 

“ Oh, Bonnie, I don’t mean that! O such 
athing for you to say! You know I never 
meant that—for one moment. That was too 
unkind of you, Bonnie. You might as well 
take a knife and drive it through my heart, as 
say what you have said now. You—you—” 

And then the poor little woman, fairly 
wearied out and broken down at last, burst 
into a wild flood of tears, wailing and sob- 
bing as though her heart would break 
asunder. 

Bonnie was terribly pained and shocked at 
this. Her bright eyes filled with tears. She 
threw her arms about the little shaking 
figure, and these two sobbed and clung to- 
gether, and there was no word spoken for a 
long time after that. 

‘s I did not mean—indeed I did not mean 
—to pain you like this, Aunt Mary,” said 
Bonnie, at last, and now the tear-storm was 
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nearly over. “I think I am fated to bring 
down trouble on all my friends,’ added the 
girl, bitterly. ‘* When I spoke of going 
away, aunt, I did not mean for a moment 
that you were driving me from Kilcarrick. 
Nothing of the kind. What I meant was, 
that, all things considered, it is better, in 
every way, that I should go away—even for 
atime. Look at the matter dispassionately, 
and surely you will see, as clearly as I do, 
that what I say isright. Yes, aunt, my mind 
is made up —thoroughly made up now.” 

And Bonnie, when she said this, was 
speaking the simple truth of the matter, 
without concealment, as without exaggera- 
tion. So far, she had not allowed her mind 
to dwell on the two all-important considera- 
tions as to where she was to go, and what 
she was to doin the matter of Paul Earns- 
cliffe. She repelled these thoughts whenever 
they suggested themselves. The one clear 
fact was: leave Kilcarrick she must. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald perceived clearly that it 
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was useless to say anything further to 
Bonnie, in her present mood, at all events. 
And perhaps, thought the little woman— 
with a sudden glimmer of hope lighting up 
her face—perhaps it would be all the better 
that Bonnie should go away fora year or 
80, see new faces, new scenes, live amid new 
associations for a while, and then come back 
to Kilcarrick ; and, perhaps, matters would 
turn out happily, after all. In this dawning 
hope there was, you observe, no question of 
Paul EHarnscliffe’s interference in the happy 
prospect. He was rigorously excluded. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald—having satisfied her mind that 
Bonnie’s leaning towards Earnscliffe was the 
veriest fancy of an hour, strengthened, very 
likely, by the opposition of others—now 
‘decided, to her great satisfaction, that 
change of scene and people was the very 
best means of getting well rid of this folly. 
And so at last the little woman said good- — 
night to her niece, and hurried away to her 
own room, her heart full of this new hope, 
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her mind busily planning the ways and 
means by which Bonnie’s intention had best 
‘be carried out. _ 

Bonnie slept little that night. She lay 
tossing from side to side on her pillows, 
longing, longing that sleep would come to 
her and steal away consciousness, and long- 
ing in vain. She tried every means of 
which she had ever heard, or read, for the 
inducement of sleep. She counted flock after 
flock of sheep jumping over a gate; but the 
sheep sprang so madly, rushing on the top 
of one another, leaping almost sky-high, and 
coming down perpendicularly at the wrong 
side of the gate after all, that at last, 
Bonnie, heartily disgusted, banished them 
altogether from her mind. She began to 
reckon numbers—one, two, three, four, five,. 
and so on. When she had arrived at eight- 
hundred-and-sixty-seven she gave up in 
despair, and, with a long sigh, turned again 
on her pillow, her temples throbbing, her 
eyes wide-open still. Finally, she pictured. 
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to herself the lonely little strand below 
Liskeelan Head, with the wavelets rippling 
in softly, musically, soothingly, over the 
shingle. She fancied she heard that low 
purling sound, and she fell asleep at last, 
with the murmur of water in her spirit’s 
ears, and the radiance of the blue summer 
sea before her spirit’s eyes. 

All through the next day Bonnie was 
thinking of her tryst with Paul Harnscliffe 
on Liskeelan Strand. She was unwontedly 
absent-minded during school hours; but the 
children did not marvel much at this. In 
the evening she asked Norah to postpone her 
lessons until some other time. She was not — 
very well, she said, and would Norah excuse 
her P 

“ Excuse you, Cousin Bonnie!” replied 
Norah, “such a question to ask me. I am 
so sorry you are not well, Bonnie. You 
ought to lie down until tea-time.” 

‘ Oh, Iam not so bad as that, dear,” Bonnie 


said, smiling—a sad smile enough, do what 
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she would—“ I feel a kind of nervousness, 
Norah, a slight headache, and that kind of 
thing. But it will pass away.” 

During tea there was hardly a word 
spoken. Little Mrs. Fitzgerald, from behind . 
her urn, glanced, now and then, furtively at 
her niece’s pale face; and her heart was 
heavy for her. The old Doctor had not said 
a word to Bonnie on the subject of Grace 
and Earnscliffe. He left all that to his wife. 
But his silence weighed more heavily on the 
girls spirits than another man’s outspoken 
reproach. 

On the whole, it was a dreary and trying 
time, and especially so for Bonnie. 

It was areliefto the girl to get away from 
the room, and, half-an-hour later, from the 
house. Once out on the road, her courage 
rose again, her step became light and elastic, 
a new brightness shone in her eyes. All her 
troubles were flung behind her for the nonce. 
Was she not on her way to meet Paul? 

By the time she had arrived on Liskeelan 
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Strand, the gloamin’ was closing in, and a 
new moon was rising slowly, like a great ball 
of gold, far away eastward over the sea. A 
cool, salt breeze was blowing in from the 
ocean. Bonnie crossed the sands with springy 
steps. He was waiting for her. She saw 
his tall figure over there among the rocks, 
near the towering cliffs to the right. 

s You are better than good. You are up 
to time,” Paul said, as she drew near; and 
then he lifted her happy face between his 
hands, and kissed her. ‘It was just about 
here—on this very spot, I really think—that 
you gave me the ‘nunnies’ long ago. Little 
we thought then that we should ever meet 
like this! Just imagine the dainty little 
sprite you were at that time, Bonnie! ” 

“ Was I very dainty, Paul? I thought I 
‘was a queer, careless little one enough,” 
Bonnie laughed; and there was in her voice 
now that tenderness, mingled with incredulity, 
which we feel when our early selves come up 
before our minds; or, when we gaze at a 
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portrait of some chubby youngster or other, 
and are told that we—hardened, worldly 
wayfarers that we are, more’s the pity !— 
were once upon a time that very child. 

“ When I say ‘dainty, I don’t mean that 
you were prim, or ‘starchy, or anything of 
that kind, Bonnie,” Paul explained, as they 
strolled along together. ‘ There was nothing 
of that about you, thanks be to goodness ! 
But you were, somehow, not like any other 
little girl I had ever met before. Your 
pretty little apron was the ‘very quint- 
essence of neatness, your straw hat was. 
exquisitely becoming, and your basket was, I 
recollect, a triumph of basket-manufacture.” 

“I think I have that basket still,” Bonnie 
said. “I was always famous for taking 
care of things. I have all my nursery 
playthings carefully boxed up at home.” 

“ Dolls and all, Bonnie?” 

“« No. Isnt it a strange fact—I never 
could warm towards a doll in all my 
days? ” 
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‘Not even when you were a very little 
girl, Bonnie?” 

“Not even when I wasa very little girl! 
I always had an unmitigated scorn for dolls. 
I remember, one time, my getting a present 
of a doll from Aunt Mary, and I did not 
know what in the world I should do with it. 
It was a very magnificent doll—a great lady, 
evidently—if one might judge from her 
having a dress of yellow satin, trimmed with 
gold-lace, a yellow satin hat, with a gold 
feather, and a most witheringly satirical ex- 
pression on her bright red face, with its 
china blue eyes.” 

“What a gorgeous creature she must have 
looked !” Paul said, “and how did you 
entertain her ladyship? ” 

‘In a very original, if scarcely civilized 
manner,’ replied Bonnie, laughing. “I 
placed her sitting upright on my bed—O 
dear! how I remember it, to be sure !—and 
then I walked away across the room, and 
turned and looked straight at her, and I said 
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to her, ‘You are a cheat and a hypocrite. 
Your face is painted wax. Your eyes are 
tinted glass. Your lips are daubs of red 
paint. Your body is yellow calico, stuffed 
with saw-dust, and your hair is coloured tow 
pasted on your skull.’ Of course when I 
had said all this, I never again could look 
straight into the outraged lady’s face. I 
gave her away afterwards to one of the 
village school-children. O dear!—O dear! 
the idea of my telling you such a thing!” 
Bonnie broke off suddenly, looking up into 
Paul’s dark face. | 

“ And why should you not tell me such 
things, Bonnie? I love to listen to you. 
What a queer little girl you were, to be sure ! 
And how happy you must have been at Kil- 
carrick. No wonder you love that old 
place.” 

A change—sudden and remarkable—passed 
over the girl’s bright face at these words. 
It seemed as though she were suddenly re- 
called to herself, and her circumstances in 
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relation with Kilcarrick. Until now, she had 
allowed herself to be carried away completely 
by the unreasoning joy of being with Paul; 
and this joy was heightened by the force of 
the reaction upon what the girl had suffered 
since the previous evening. But now her 
face fell. The happy smile died away from 
her lips. She sighed heavily. 

“ A great many things have happened since 
I saw you yesterday evening, Paul,” she said, 
slowly and gravely. ‘1 shall not go over 
them again. I don’t like to think of them. 
But, at all events, I have decided upon a 
step. Iam going away, Paul. I am leav- 
ing Kilcarrick.”’ 

Karnscliffe started, and then stood still, 
his black eyes fixed full upon Bonnie’s face. 

“ Leaving Kilcarrick, Bonnie? Leaving 
Kilcarrick ? You are not serious, surely ? ” 

“I am serious, Paul. Itis not a subject 
that I should be likely to joke about. Ican- 
not remain there any longer. Don’t imagine,” 
she added, hurriedly, “ that they are unkind 
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to me. Far from it. They are too kind— 
too good—too thoughtful. The place was 
always a home to me—and O, what a home! 
I love it with all my heart. If I did not 
love it, indeed, so very much, and love them 
all there, I should not, maybe, go at all. 
But—but—you cannot understand this, 
Paul,” she said, looking away from him over 
the sea. “Itis too long a story, and too 
painful a one to tell you. But I am going 
away—I have decided.” 

Earnscliffe was silent for some minutes 
after this. He had, of course, come to a 
conclusion mentally, as to the cause of 
Bonnie’s sudden decision. Her uncle and — 
aunt had, no doubt, heard of his and Bonnie’s 
meetings together, and of their love-making. 
True, he had requested of the girl not to 
speak of all this for some time, and she had 
faithfully promised not to. But the tidings 
had, no doubt, come from some other source, 
and now Bonnie was flying from the place, 
driven thence by the indignation (‘the just 
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-indignation they would call it, of course!” 
Paul thought bitterly) of her uncle and aunt. 

So be it, then. If Bonnie had decided 
upon going, Earnscliffe, in his turn, now 
-came to a Cecision as to where she was to go. 
His black eyes flashed, there was a glad ring 
in his voice, when he spoke next. 

“ Bonnie, darling,” he said fondly, draw- 
ing the girl closer to him, “ Fate is actually 
driving us together, day by day. O, my 
love, my love !—all this trouble shall soon 
come to an end. We are drawing nearer 
-and nearer to our huge living happiness, you 
and I, Bonnie, my darling. Yes; you will 
leave Kilcarrick. And I am overjoyed at 
the thought. This very evening Alice said 
to me, ‘Do you think, Paul, would Bonnie 
Dunraven come back with me to Glentobar ? ’ 
I told her I should ask you—beg of you— 
‘and bring her the answer. She is thinking 
of going away on the day after to-morrow ; 
and, Bonnie, may I not tell her that you will 
go with her ? ” 
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He was bending over the girl’s upturned 
face as he spoke. His arms were about her. 
Her head lay upon his shoulder. They had 
seated themselves on a ledge of rock right 
under Liskeelan Head, and, behind them, the 
huge cliffs towered up, black and defined 
against the dark blue skies. By this time 
the yellow moon had paled to silver as it 
sailed up calmly over the sea. Far out there 
on the dark waveless ocean there was a 
track of vivid light, where the moon touched 
every ripple with a sheen “like dust of 
silver.” The wash-wash of the wavelets on 
the shingle made a dreamy luJling murmur. 

“Say ‘yes, Bonnie—say ‘yes,’” Paul 
urged, mistaking the girl’s silence for hesita- 
tion; whereas, in very reality, it was the 
silence of consent too full for speech. “ Alice- 
will write to you herself, to-morrow. Only 
say ‘yes’ now, so that I may tell her you 
will go.” 

“I will go, Paul—with all my heart. Why, 
the very thought of it sends a thrill through 
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and through me,” said Bonnie, her delight at 
this suddenly revealed prospect now finding 
utterance at last. “Of course, I will go. 
Oh, I am so glad—I am so glad!” 

‘My darling!” he murmured, in a low 
passionate voice, as he folded his arms closer 
about her and drew her young face to his, 
€: I never—no, never—not for five minutes— 
knew what happiness—real happiness was, 
until I met you, and now you have increased 
that happiness ten-fold. Oh, Bonnie, my 
love, my love, we shall not be long separated 
mow ” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BLACK HAG. 


VEIN the after years, Bonnie Dunraven 


always shrank from recalling that 
last day at Kilcarrick, the day before she 
went away with Mrs. Forrester to her home 
near Lismore. It was, indeed, a bitter recol- 
lection, heavily fraught with pain; one of 
those recollections which bring sudden, hot 
; tears to our eyes, even after the lapse of long 
years, and the changes of scene and society. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald was all unconscious of her 
miece’s project until after twelve o’clock that 
day, when Bonnie came in to the Oak Parlour 
with an open letter in her hand. This she 
gave to her aunt to read. It was Mrs. 
Forrester’s letter of invitation which had 
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arrived, and been promptly answered, half- 
an-hour before. 

All was explained then. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten scene. The little woman was 
dreadfully agitated, All her fond hopes 
were cruelly scattered. She had been plan- 
ning out Bonnie's future, and a very rose- 
coloured picture she had made of it. Bonnie, 
she had decided, was to go away with Norah 
to the south of France. This project would 
effect two good things. The climate would, 
perhaps, do wonders for Norah’s health, and 
the thorough change of scene, people, and 
associations, would cure Bonnie of her folly. 

The little woman had risen that morning 
with a light heart. She was delighted with 
the plan. She thanked God on her knees, with 
glowing eyes and trembling clasped hands, 
for having inspired her with this happy 
means of smoothing away all the difficulties 
of her position. At breakfast she had 
chatted and laughed, and the old Doctor had 
caught the contagion and had joined heartily 
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in the unwonted gaiety, and, to Bonnie, it 
had seemed just like a vision of past happy 
mornings, so that she, too—almost uncon- 
sciously, indeed—had found herself talking 
away briskly and light-heartedly as of old. 
And here now was the truth—chill, pitiless, 
unquestionable ; for, if any doubt still 
lingered in the little woman’s heart, it was 
banished in a very effective manner. Bonnie’s 
hand resting on the table, suddenly caught 
her aunt’s attention. On that hand a ring, 
set with diamonds and emeralds, was glitter- 
ing. Had it been a snake coiled around 
Bonnie’s wrist the little woman’s face could 
hardly have expressed more dismay. | 
Bonnie saw that fixed gaze, and felt a 
shiver creep through her at her aunt’s 
shocked face. | 
“He gave me this last night,” said the 
girl then, looking down on the ring as she 
spoke. ‘It is one of his own rings—his 
mother’s, he said. He has not got mine yet.” 
She spoke mechanically, slowly, in a very 
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low voice, not like Bonnie’s. She felt that 
all this was a dream, from which, by-and-by, 
she would waken up. Her aunt’s passionate 
words rang in her ears with a far-away, un- 
real sound. Bonnie was strangely passive all 
through this bitter interview. She did not 
kindle up, as of old, and take up the cudgels 
for her lover, as she so well knew how to do. 
She listened to all that her aunt said, and 
replied in monosyllables. But she never 
wavered for a moment in her decision. 
Passive as stone she might be, but she was 
also as inexorable as stone. 

At last poor Mrs. Fitzgerald uttered words 
wrung out from her hot heart—words which 
sounded unnatural coming from the little 
woman’s lips. 

“s Do as you like, then, Bonnie Dunraven. 
You have chosen your own course. You 
have ruined our hopes. You have brought 
sorrow over us all. You are not what I 
fondly believed you to be. You may go 
when and where you please now.” 
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Bonnie heard these words in the same 
unreal way. She felt numbed, spiritless, 
succumbing passively, as it seemed, to the 
resistless power of a mesmerist. 

The house was in commotion that day, but. 
Bonnie was hardly aware of it. The children, 
in great perturbation, begged of her to tell 
them how long she would be away; would 
she be a month ?—two months ?—surely not 
three months ? 

Bonnie satisfied them, as best she could, 
with some vague assurances that she would 
see them soon again. But Norah was not so 
easily pacified, and the task of quieting her 
fears roused up Bonnie, at last, from this 
strange numbed lethargy. She begged of 
Norah not to ask any questions yet. She 
would tell her all, ere long. 

“ Norah, if you look at me like that, yow 
will drive me mad!” Bonnie said at last, 
with a sudden cry out from her heart; and 
then she grew as pale as death, and sat down 
on her bed shuddering, and Norah was. 
frightened into holding her peace. 
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The evening wore away drearily, and as 
the hours went by, and the shadows gathered 
in Bonnie's little room, a great sorrow filled 
the girl’s heart, and a physical weakness un- 
nerved her. Gradually, with the gathering 
twilight, the whole truth, in all its bitterness, 
came before her mind. The unnatural calm- 
ness was gone now. The brooding hush— 
the utter loneliness of this little room, acted 
upon her heart with a strangely saddening 
effect. 

Was she really about to leave her home on 
the morrow ?—her home where she had ever 
found peace, happiness, kind faces, kind 
words, loving hearts. The home of her 
earliest childhood, interwoven with every 
fibre of her being, inextricably associated 
with every true sentiment—every good im- 
pulse of her heart. Was she about to go 
forth into the unknown world, leaving behind 
her, as her parting bequest to those whom 
she fondly loved, naught but arid disappoint- 
ment and bitterness of soul ? 

With her pale face buried in her hands the 
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girl thought over all these things, and heavier 
and heavier lay the weight which was crush- 
ing down her young heart within her. But 
then suddenly, as she pressed her trembling 
hands to her face, Paul’s ring touched her 
cheek, and it seemed as though she were on 
the instant filled with courage. 

She stood up and gazed at the ring, and 
then the colour slowly returned to her face. 
His ring. The pledge of his love. 

“ O, my darling! my darling!” cried the 
girl, with sudden passionate love throbbing 
in her low voice, pressing the ring to her 
lips as she spoke. ‘* What is the loss of all 
the rest of the world to me so long as I have 
you!” 

Bonnie set about packing her trunk after 
this, and the room was nearly dark before 
she had finished her work. She was about 
to light a candle at last, when the door was 
opened slowly, and old Kitty Maguire 
shuffled into the room. | 

There was a grisly horror in the woman’s 
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pallid face. Her keen grey eyes were dilated. 
The tall, lean figure was shuddering from 
head to foot. As she advanced towards 
Bonnie in the vague semi-darkness, a mo- 
mentary thrill of terror passed through the 
girl's frame, and she waited, with a kind of 
ghastly curiosity, for Kitty’s first words. 

s“ What’s this they tell me, acushla?” said 
the old woman, in a whisper, laying her 
withered hand on Bonnie’s arm. ‘“ They tell 
me you are lavin’ Kilcarrick to-morrow.” 

“And so I am, Kitty. I am going to- 
morrow. But—but—who knows for how 
long. I may be back soon again, you know, 
Kitty. Sooner than you think, perhaps.” 

Bonnie was striving hard to talkin a light, 
cheerful way, but the shocked stare of the 
old woman’s eyes chilled her with a vague 
dread—like a foreboding of evil. 

‘“ And where are you goin to, Miss Bonnie ? 

‘Will ye tell me that? ” 

“Iam going on a visit, Kitty, to a lady— 

Mrs. Forrester—who lives in the County 
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Waterford, near Lismore. Surely, Kitty, 
there is nothing so very terrible about my 
going away for awhile—is there ? ” 

‘ Who is she at all, alanna? Tell me,” 
added Kitty, her voice sinking to a whisper, 
as she drew nearer to Bonnie, “ is she any 
relation o’ that dark-complexioned gentleman 
who’s stoppin’ beyant at Castle Strange ? ” 

“She is Mr. Earnscliffe’s sister, Kitty. 
She is a very nice woman. Very kind to 
me. I like her very much,” said Bonnie, 
who was beginning to feel a little bit angry 
under this earnest cross-examination. 

s His sister, mavourneen !—Ais_ sister P 
And do ye tell me ye’re goin’ to her house?” 

There was a quiver in the woman’s voice 
as she put the question. Her piercing eyes, 
under the shaggy brows, were fixed on the 
girl’s face. 

“ Why should I not go to her house?” 
Bonnie replied, promptly. “I don’t know 
what you mean, Kitty, by talking in this 
fashion. I really have no more time to 
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spare now, added the girl, moving back a 
step or two; “I was packing my trunk 
when you came in. I am going early on to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Pd sooner see ye goin’ to your grave, 
child,” the old woman cried, suddenly. 
“ Ochone! Och — ochone! Why did I 
live to see this day! Think o’ what you're 
doin’, astoreen machree,”’ she added, with 
gathering agitation, her voice dropping to a 
hoarse whisper; “for the love o God, my 
jewel an’ darlin, don’t go there. Don’t go 
there, whatever you do. If you go there, as 
thrue as I stand here before you now, ye'll 
never have a day’s luck as long as ye have 
life in your body.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Bonnie,‘ looking 
with startled eyes into the old woman’s pallid 
face. “Kitty, you should not say such a 
thing to me. That was a terrible—a terrible 
thing to say. Iam frightened!” added the- 
girl, with a shiver; and now she, too, was 
very pale. 
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“It’s the truth I say—ye never will!” 
Kitty replied, in a whisper, ‘ Remember 
my words now, and think better of it. O, 
alanna coora,’’ the woman suddenly cried, 
with a wail in her trembling voice, ‘ don’t 
go—don’t go. Stay where ye are! It’s 
your only chance. I tell you, if you go 
there, yell blast your life for the longest day 
you live!” 

“ You must not say such things to me!” 
Bonnie cried, now thoroughly frightened, and 
very angry too. ‘‘ What do you mean, 
Kitty, by such frightful language? You 
must be raving. I really have no time to 
listen to this nonsense. I am going to- 
morrow with Mrs. Forrester. That’s enough 
about it now, Kitty, if you please.” 

When she said this, Bonnie turned away, - 

and stooped over her open trunk, which was 
| now, indeed, very nearly packed. In her ex- 
-citement she did not know what she was 
doing, and she mechanically took some of the 
things out of the trunk with trembling hands. 
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She was recalled to herself, in a few 
minutes, in a way that thrilled her. A hand 
was laid on her arm. She started. Kitty 
Maguire was again beside her, her face like 
the face of the dead, a wild horror in her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Listen to me now, child,” she said, in a 
whisper—that dreadful whisper broken, now 
and then, with a shudder which, once heard, 
we, never forget—“ what ['m goin’ to tell 
you now is a secret, an’ it never passed my 
lips, as God is my witness, to any mortal 
man, woman, or child, until this night. 
Whisht!” the old woman broke off suddenly, 
the scared look coming over her face as she 
turned her head to listen. “Did ye hear a 
noise ?” l 

“No. Iheard nothing. You only fancied 
it,’ said Bonnie, hurriedly. ‘* Go on, Kitty. 
What have you to tell me?” 

‘¢ Bend close to me and listen. It’s the only 
chance you have now, child, to take warnin’ 
by this. Can ye hear what I’m sayin’, alanna?”’ 
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“I can—I can—go on, Kitty. What is 
it?” Bonnie urged, stooping close to the old 
woman's face. 

“ Did any o’ them ever tell ye about the 
chailleach dubh?” asked Kitty, in the lowest 
whisper, and now a thrill of horror was creep- 
ing through Bonnie from head to foot. 

“ Do you mean the Black Hag ?” the girl 
whispered, with a shudder; ‘‘I remember 
hearing of it when I was a child.” 

“Whenever evil is drawin’ nigh any one in 
this house, the chailleach dubh is seen,” re- 
sumed Kitty. ‘“ When poor Miss Alice was 
goin’ to be married, the Black Hag—as yiz 
call it—appeared, and I knew in my heart, 
acushla, that the poor child would meet with 
sore throuble, and so she did, surely! An’ 
the night she died I seen the chailleach dubh 
again. God bless the mark!” 

“ You, Kitty! You sawit? You saw 
it!” Bonnie gasped, now white with horror. 

s“ Ay—I seen it. I always sees it when 
throuble is drawin nigh. You often axed 
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me, Miss Bonnie, why I looked so wild-like. 
No wonder I’d look wild. How does I know 
when, night or day, that things ’]l come be- 
fore my eyes, an’ wither ’em up in their 
sockets! O, my darlin’! My darlin’! listen 
to me now. As thrue as God is in Heaven, 
I seen the chailleach dubh this evenin’ below 
on the passage goin’ by the dairy door. I 
seen it—I seen it ! ” the old woman screamed, 
throwing her withered arms around Bonnie’s 
neck. “O, acushla machree, it’s a warnin’ 
for you—it’s a warnin’ for you!” 

“You only fancied it, Kitty, surely you only 
fancy it?” Bonnie urged, in a horrified 
whisper. “It was a shadow of something 
thrown against the wall—or, maybe, it was 
the dairy-maid’s cloak hanging there. You 
must have only fancied it.” 

She was dreadfully agitated now, and the 
shuddering clasp of the old woman’s arms 
about her neck heightened her dismay. 

“No fancy—no fancy!” Kitty groaned, 
““my eyes are too well used to that sight to 
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play me false now. It was the chazlleach dubh,. 
an’ no other, mavourneen. Didn’t I see the 
black hood hangin’ over her head, tied about 
her neck, and the long black skirt after her 
on the floor. An’ I made the sign of the- 
cross, my darlin’, and I seen the thing 
vanishin’ fornint my eyes, God bless the 
mark! An’ my heart nigh died widdin me,. 
and I come as smart as I could upstairs to 
you, bekase I knew it was a warnin’. Ay, a 
warnin’, Miss Bonnie, for you not to go where- 
you're talkin’ 0’ goin’ to-morrow.” 

“You have frightened me dreadfully, 
Kitty,” Bonnie said, after a long pause. “I 
feel weak and sick with terror. Don’t say 
another word about it now, for mercy’s sake. 
I can’t bear it. I shall scream out if you do.. 
It is a hideous story.” 

‘God knows it’d never pass my lips, Miss 
Bonnie, if I could help it. But I had to tell 
all now, when it come to that! No wan ever 
knew I seen that sight. I kepit locked in 


my breast from man and woman. Now, 
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acushla, acushla, sure you won’t go—sure you 
won't go in the face o’ this ?” 

“Till think over it, Kitty,’ Bonnie said, 
lighting a candle as she spoke. “ You have 
terrified me. Iam not myself. Look how 
my hand shakes. Ican hardly light the 
candle. Kitty, for your life never tell that 
story to Miss Norah. Mind now. If you 
told her that, I really think she would never 
get over the terror of it!” 

The candle was now lighted, and in 
this cheerful glow the cosy little room 
looked particularly comfortable and homely. 
Bonnie’s terror, heightened as it had been by 
the mysterious darkness of the room, was 
now gradually lessening. 

When, at last, the old woman hobbled away, 
Bonnie’s nerves had so far returned to their 
wonted state that she was able to look un- 
flinchingly at her dark dresses hanging in the 
wardrobe, without tracing in their long folds 
the outlines of the dreaded Black Hag. 

By the next morning, indeed, the girl’s 
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peace of mind was almost restored. The 
bright sunlight streaming into her room, the 
glimpse of the sea, silvery grey in the sun- 
shine, over there beyond the fields, the newly- 
packed trunk, and the dis-array of her toilet- 
table ; all these things were so intensely real, 
that old Kitty’s gruesome story had assumed 
in Bonnie’s mind the character of an ugly 
dream—no more. 

And now the hour of departure was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, and Bonnie’s heart 
began to sink again. 

We never can realize that we are actually 
going away froma place until the time for 
dressing for the journey comesround. Then 
we stand face to face, at last, with the truth. 
If we are glad to go away and leave a dis- 
agreeable spot, it is then, for the first time, 
that we rejoice, in a robust, substantial way, 
at the prospect. 

If, on the other hand, we are sorry to go 
grieved to turn our backs on a home we love, 
faces dear to us, associations to be cherished 
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for all time—then it is that the real agony— 
no imaginary pang—strikes home to our 
hearts in all its living pain. 

During the half-hour immediately preced- 
ing her departure, Bonnie suffered as she had 
rarely—if ever—suffered in her life before. 
Old memories, and very fresh memories, too 
—memories of the previous few days, indeed 
—now thronged fast and distinct into her 
mind. All the kindness, all the peace, 
happiness, comfort, she had ever found in 
Kilcarrick, now came again to her memory 
with arush of passionate sorrow and remorse. 
With lips close set-—with hands that trembled 
—the girl dressed herself for the journey, 
putting on her hat and jacket mechanically, 
her thoughts far enough away from what she 
was doing. 

Norah, sitting on the window-seat, her 
little face as pale as Bonnie’s own, watched 
her cousin with eyes full of mournful regret. 

« Is it at four o'clock you are to go, Cousin 
Bonnie ?” she asked, after a long pause. 
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‘Yes, dear. I shall go down to the gate 
and waitthere until Mrs. Forrester comes 
along the road. I could not bear to drive 
away from the hall-door. Indeed I have not 
much time to spare now.” 

As she spoke, Bonnie came over to the 
window-seat and laid her hands on Norah’s 
worn face. 

“ Norah, darling,” she said, and now her 
voice sank to a whisper, “ won’t you try and 
get strong, and banish this ugly cough, and fill 
up these poor little pale cheeks? Won't you, 
Norah? And—and—when we meet again, 
we shall have happy days together. Yes. 
We shall /” 7 

“I will, Bonnie. I will doall I can to get 
strong. But, O, Bonnie, won’t you come back 
to us soon ?P—won’t you, Bonnie ?—won’t 
you? Ifyou don’t come soon,” Norah sud- 
denly brokeout, with a low wailing cry, dread- 
ful to hear, “you will never see me again 
alive. No; never again. What is the use of 
hiding the truth. I cannot get strong, 
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Bonnie. I shall never get strong again. I 
am dying. O, Bonnie, darling, I am dying! 
I know it—I know it too well. You will come 
back soon, Bonnie? You will come back 
soon?” 

For a moment Bonnie said not a word. 
She was looking straight into Norah’s face. 
Her eyes seemed to dilate with a huge, 
wordless, tearless sorrow. Then a shudder 
passed through her. She leaned back against 
the table, her hands clasped together, her 
very lips white. 

“I don’t think I can go at all,” she said, 
and her voice sounded harsh and strange to 
Norah’s ears. “Idon’t feel well. I did not 
think it would be so hard as this. Oh, 
Norah, I cannot go! O no—no—no—I 


cannot go!” 


she cried out suddenly, with a 
great choking sob, and now her face was 
buried in her hands. 

Norah rose quickly and put her arms 
about Bonnie’s neck, and drew down her 


face to hers, and soothed her as best she 
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could. But it was hard for her to speak the 
consoling words—hard for her to speak at 
all—when her little heart was breaking. For 
Norah had, indeed, begun to suspect that 
there was in this parting something more 
than the farewell of friends who are to meet 
again after a short interval. There was in 
Bonnie Dunraven’s white face, broken 
voice, and agitated words, ample cause for 
poor Norah's darkest conjectures. 

Well, it was all over at last. Bonnie had 
said farewell to her uncle and aunt. She had 
held their hands in hers, and looked wistfully 
into their kind old faces ; and when they saw 
the tearless sorrow of her eyes, and felt, in 
the tremble of her hand, what she herself 
was suffering, they were wonderfully softened 
toward her, after all. 

“God be with you, child! May God 
direct you!” her uncle had said. ‘Who 
can tell what is best to be done in this 
world? But, Bonnie,’ he suddenly added— 
and there was a new quiver in his voice now, 
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for he was thinking of Bonnie’s mother, his 
dead sister, Grace—‘* whenever you care to 
come back to us, child, you have a home 
here. You have always a home. Don’t 
forget that. Iam sorry for you, Bonnie. I 
cannot tell you what I feel this moment. But 
God’s will be done!” 

Well, all this was gone through—with 
what pain for the girl she herself alone 
knew—and now Bonnie and Norah were 
walking down the avenue to the gate. 

They had not long to wait for Mrs. 
Forrester. She was very punctual. The 
Castle Strange phaeton came along the 
lonely road ina few minutes, and drew up 
at the gateway. Pat Mulligan, who had 
carried Bonnie’s luggage down from the 
house, hoisted it to the back of the carriage, 
= and then the last moment had come. 

“ Good-bye, Norah, darling. Good-bye! 
Oh don’t—don’t cry like that. I will come 
back soon, never fear, darling. I will come 
back very soon again.” 
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“Wort you, Bonnie? Won’t you come 
back again? Every day will be like a month 
to me, Bonnie, until you come back,” sobbed 
Norah, who was clinging wildly to Bonnie, 
as though she would never release her. 


“ Good-bye, Bonnie; O, good-bye, good- 


bye!” 

The phaeton rolled away. Bonnie was 
waving her handkerchief to the little weep- 
ing figure at the gate. When they came to 
the turn of the road, the view was hidden for 
a minute; but soon they were on the rise of 
the hill, passing Liskeelan Head, and now 
Bonnie stood up in the phaeton and waved 
her handkerchief again and again; for, 
indeed, that little figure, far down there on 
the lonely road, would, in a minute or two 
more, be lost to sight. 

There was the old house of Kilcarrick, 
with its quaint dormer windows, and its 
twisted chimneys rising above the deep 
green of the. trees, with the old orchards 
behind it, and the blue smoke from the 
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chimneys curling slowly upward, well-defined 
against the green back-ground of sycamores 
and oaks. 

The mellow light of an August evening 
was over the landscape, and, in this yellow 
radiance, the waving cornfields took a hue of 
gold, the long green line of cliff-tops seemed 
to cut straight against the pure blue sea 
beyond, and far out there on the sunlit, 
waveless ocean, the white sails of fishing 
boats alone broke the dreamy monotony of 
colour. 

The low boom of the sea filled the air. 
The radiant skies stretched above, serenely 
blue, save for delicate streaks of cirrus, high 
in air, and a rippling curl of cumulus coming 
up from the south with whatever light breeze 
was blowing. Far away there to the south, 
where the sea cut in a line of vivid blue 
against the sky, the horizon was tinted with 
exquisite hues of dove-colour and shell-pink. 

Through blinding tears Bonnie now gazed 


on this fair picture so soon to vanish from 
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her sight. Dear, dear old Kilcarrick. When 
should she lay eyes on it again? And that 
poor little figure—now a dark speck on the 
vivid white road—when, oh, when! should 
they clasp each others hands with the 
joyous clasp of re-union P 

And now the summit of the hill was 
passed. Bonnie strained her eyes to obtain 
one last look. The road dipped, and, a 
minute later, house, trees, Norah’s little 
figure, cliffs and sea, were hidden from 
sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GLENTOBAR. 


, 


A T was about eight o’clock that evening 
A a 


Vo u when Mrs. Forrester and Bonnie 


' 
~j 


arrived at Lismore. 

A low basket carriage was waiting on the 
road outside of the station-house, and in a 
few minutes Mrs. Forrester and her com- 
panion were tucked in cosily under a leopard- 
skin, and were driving away through the old 
country town in the mellow August evening. 
Soon they had left the town behind them, 
and were descending the steep bit of road 
which leads down to the bridge. 

s Surely Ive seen this place in a picture, 
long ago!” Bonnie cried, with enthusiasm 
kindling in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Forrester, 
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let us draw up here for awhile. It would. 
be a barbarity to drive on!” 

“ You have never been on Lismore Bridge 
until now, dear?” Mrs. Forrester said, some 
surprise in her voice. 

“ Never, except in dreams. And I have 
so longed to see it, and that grand old castle 
there! O dear,” added the girl, with a long 
sigh, “ it is like fairy-land.” 

Bonnie, making an entry in her Diary 
about this time, described, in a rapturous 
manner, her first impressions of Lismore. 
These random entries were scribbled down 
whenever her mood suggested them. They 
were not intended for any eyes but her own. 
The following extract, however, so happily 
pictures forth her early impressions of the 
view from the old bridge, that I venture to 
quote it here : . 

< >. . . andina few minutes later, 
we were actually on the bridge. On the old, 
old, ivy-grown, mediæval bridge—a bridge 
which you could hardly fancy anywhere out 
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of a painting. On the bridge, with the wild 
and beautiful Blackwater, ‘ the Rhine of Ire- 
land, murmuring beneath it. On the bridge, 
where looking over the grey parapets at 
each side, you see the river gliding along 
between the old woods—gliding, and wind- 
ing, and twisting in and out through scenery 
like the scenery of a dream. And there, on 
the left side of the river, with its basements 
shrouded in ivy—there, rising above the 
dense green trees, with its grey walls, arched 
windows, loop-holes and towers—there— 
forming a picture so beautiful that the tears 
came to my eyes as I looked—was Lismore 
Castle. So long my dream. No dream 
now. A very reality i 

s We shall drive here some day soon, and 
see the Castle, and all that is to be seen in 
the place,” said Mrs. Forrester, at last. 
“ We really must not delay any longer now. 
I think you would like to get out of the 
carriage and sit on that parapet until morn- 
ing, Bonnie,” she added, laughing, and, 
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indeed, the girl’s glowing face and rapt eyes 
seemed to corroborate this opinion. | 

And now they had left the bridge behind 
them, and were fairly on their way to Glento- 
bar, Mrs. Forrester’s house. 

The road winds along by the river side, 
and is bordered with grand old trees. In 
many parts their spreading boughs meet to- 
gether overhead, and form, in summer time, a 
natural arcade of dense green foliage. As 
you drive along here, you catch, now and 
then, between the trunks of the trees, casual 
glimpses of the blue winding river. Itis a 
beautiful road; and in the mellow glow of 
this August evening, with the sunlight 
glancing in from the westward, and reddening 
the leaves and boughs, and trembling on the 
mossy wall, where it flecked the brown moss 
with blood—it was no wonder that Bonnie 
Dunraven, with her passionate love of 
natural beauty, felt within her a happiness 
which went beyond words, and revealed itself 
in the girl’s eloquent eyes and face. By-and- 
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by they arrived at the outer gate of Glento- 
bar, and soon they were driving along an 
avenue cut through a green lawn with tall 
elms, oaks, chestnuts, and lindens standing 
in picturesque groups, here and there, and 
the red twisted chimneys of an old country 
house appearing above the rise of the 
ground. 

‘¢ Behold our destination at last, Bonnie,” 
Mrs. Forrester said, when they had reached 
the highest point of the avenue; and lo! 
there, beneath them in the hollow, was the 
old ivy-clad house of Glentobar, every chim- 
ney, every gable, every leaf and tendril of its 
surrounding trees, sharply defined against 
the clear blue-grey and lavender hues of the 
evening sky. 

Below the house, and beyond the trees 
bordering the lawn at this side, Bonnie 
caugh a glimpse of the river again, glimmer- 
ing out, here and there, now of a bluish grey 
colour in the falling twilight. There was a 
genial red glow in the ivied porch which 
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forms the entrance to the front hall, and as- 
the carriage drew near, the door of this. 
porch was suddenly thrown wide open, and a 
tall man hurried out to bid the new comers. 
welcome. 

* Behold our truant knight!” Mrs. For- 
rester exclaimed, laughing heartily as she 
. spoke. ‘You thought, Bonnie, he was safe, 
and sound at Castle Strange all this time! 
Paul bound me to strict secrecy before he set 
off by the first train this morning from Bally- 
doonan.”’ 

“ You are the first woman I’ve ever met, 
Alice,” Harnscliffe laughed, “who could 
keep a secret. And is it possible you did. 
not even hint at it all through the journey ? ” 

“It is not alone possible, but an accom- 
plished fact,” replied his sister; “ Bonnie 
hadn’t the faintest notion of your actual 
movements until she saw you now.” 

s Not the faintest notion, indeed, Paul,” 
the girl said, with glowing eyes and cheeks. 
“I was mentally picturing you strolling 
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about the park at Castle Strange, whistling 
to the dogs by way of relaxation, and making 
up cigarettes just for the variety of it. Iam 
so glad you came. And oh, Paul,” she 
added, enthusiastically, “I am delighted 
with everything here. Even in my dreams 
Lismore Castle was not so beautiful as it 
really is.” 

s Don’t be thinking of Lismore Castle now, 
Bonnie, for goodness sake,’’ Mrs. Forrester 
said, briskly, as they entered the house 
“think of your tea now. That is the more 
important consideration. I am dying fora 
cup! I always love a cup of creamy tea 
after a railway journey. Don’t you, Bonnie? 
Come upstairs now, and take off your hat and 
things. Paul, hurry up the tea, like a good 
fellow! And get the bell rung for us when 
it is ready.” 

Bonnie was charmed with the room which 
Mrs. Forrester had selected for her. It was 
so bright and pretty and fresh-looking, with 
its white-and-pink papering, its roge-coloured 
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chintz hangings, the terra cotta vases of 
sweet-pea, gilly-flowers, mignonetteand tea- 
roses, which stood on the mantle piece, and 
the beautiful view of the Blackwater to be 
had from the windows. It was a byou room, 
and spoke well for the taste of the mistress of 
the house. 

By-and-by, they descended to the tea- 
room. Mrs. Forrester wore a white Marie 
Stuart cap upon her dark hair, and exceed- 
ingly becoming to her it was. Bonnie was 
struck afresh with this woman’s resemblance 
to her brother Paul. It was a resemblance 
which went beyond even features and figure, 
and showed itself in the expression of her 
dark handsome face. l 

They were a very happy party of three as 
they sat at the round table in the cosy tea- 
room—a pretty old room, looking out on 
certain flower-beds cut in velvet-like grass, 
Mrs. Forrester’s peculiar charges. She was 
passionately fond of flowers—an almost 
sympathetic ardour. Earnscliffe was wont to 
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assert that his sister was a surpassingly 
amiable and satisfactory woman, but that she 
was cursed with two hobbies, namely—flori- 
culture and classical music. Now he himself 
had a great love for both, but he was of 
opinion that his sister carried her tastes in 
those ways to extremes, and perhaps he 
thought that extremes were his peculiar 
property, to be trespassed upon by no other 
foot. 

“< And now, Bonnie,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
when tea was over, “are you too tired to take 
a stroll on the lawn, or shall we have a little 
music? Whatever you please. You have 
only to say the word, and—”’ 

“I was the first arrival here to-day,” 
Earnscliffe interrupted, laughing, “and I 
claim the first suggestion, at least, as my 
own peculiar privilege. What I suggest is 
this: Miss Dunraven and I will take a stroll 
to the river side, and then we shall return, 
and you will give us some of your favourite 


passages from Beethoven and Schubert, and 
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the Lieder Ohne Worte in the dusk. I think 
Mendelssohn’s music is especially suited to 
those dreamy hours ‘twixt the gloamin’ and 
the mirk.’ What do you say to that scheme, 
Miss Dunraven ?” 

“ I fully agree to it, Mr. Earnscliffe! Iam 
longing for a good look at the river—to 
approach it, you know, on an intimate foot- 
ing. That, of course, was impossible from 
the carriage window; and, O, Mrs. For- 
rester,” added the girl, “ won’t you give us 
some music afterwards? I love Mendels- 
sohn’s Leider Ohne Worte. | love the 
dreamy, wailing harmonies which sob 
through them. I could listen to them for 
ever.” 

Bonnie and her companion were soon 
walking down the sloping grass towards the 
trees which, at this side, border the lawn. 
There is a stile down here, leading one out 
on the country road, and, beyond the road, a 
second stile, then old trees again, and then, 


at last, you come to the river side. 
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A pathway winds along by the water, and 
soon Harnscliffe and Bonnie were strolling 
on here in the hush of the falling night. 

“ I wonder you never told me, Paul, about 
this beautiful place,’ Bonnie said; ‘ why it 
seems to me like dreamland. I can hardly 
grasp it as a reality yet. Look at the tints on 
the river there. What a deep, deep olive 
green there under the trees, and farther on 
it is purple—brown-purple in the dusk. 
And such trees !—trees everywhere. Why it 
is a land of trees. They seem centuries old. 
The Dryads, I think, cannot have altogether 
deserted them yet!” 

s Wait until you are more intimate with 
the scenery about here, Bonnie, and then 
arrange your impressions. I fancy you shalt 
have changed your opinions somewhat. Now, 
I find this place dreadfully gloomy, and 
solemn, and monotonous. I can hardly ex- 
plain the feeling. The air of antiquity which 
seems to surround every inch of this locality, 
is oppressive. You long for fresher, clearer, 
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more open prospects. You want breeze and 
colour, and a glimpse of the sea. Something 
free, and windy, and bracing—like Liskeelan 
Head, for example.” 

“ Ah! poor Liskeelan,” said the girl, a 
momentary sadness in her voice; and lo! 
there came to her a vision of the blue summer 
sea with white sails dotting its sunny surface, 
and the old house of Kilcarrick with its 
dormer windows and its green orchards, just 
as she had seen that dear picture last—only 
a few short hours ago. 

And Bonnie sighed. 

‘* Paul,” she said, looking away over the 
quiet river, with very earnest eyes, ‘‘I told 
you, that night on Liskeelan Strand, that a 
great many unhappy things had occurred at 
Kilcarrick. And J was the cause of all. I 
hesitated before I came away this evening, 
Paul. I thought, once, I could not come at 
all. I felt my heart torn asunder between 
two alternatives. But, you see, the stronger 
one gained the day, and I am here. O Paul,” 
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she suddenly whispered, pausing in her walk 
and looking up into his face, “if I thought 
that I could never go to Kilcarrick again— 
never find a welcome there—never again 
experience that peace and comfort, and 
thoroughly home-like happiness, in the dear 
old place—I think I—I think—why, I should 
go mad!” 

The emotion of the girl’s words and voice 
struck Earnscliffe with a momentary pang of 
remorse. He put his arms about Bonnie and 
drew her to him, and kissed her passionately 
again and again. 

“ My darling, don’t talk like that,” he 
urged, in a soft caressing voice. “It makes 
me shiver to hear you say such things. Oh, 
Bonnie—Bonnie, it cannot be that J have 
been the cause of any unhappiness to you. 
The thought would be a shock to me, indeed. 
Make your mind easy, darling, with regard 
to your dear old home and your friends. 
They have always loved you far too well to 
quarrel with you now. To be sure, they 
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may have been disappointed and angry, 
during the last week or so; but, believe me, 
they will be the same as ever, again. They 
will receive you with open arms, Bonnie, 
when you go to see them as a happy bride.” 

“A happy bride, indeed, Paul,” the girl 
said, in a low passionate voice. ‘“‘ Forgive me 
for having said anything that may have 
sounded like a reproach. Oh, Paul, I do not 
mean to reproach you. You are my king— 
my hero—my everything! The world is 
nothing to me, if only you are with me. I 
am satisfied—I am rejoiced to give up all 
else, so long as I have you /”’ 

It was the first time she had ever spoken 
soto him. The remorseful ring in his voice 
had been too much for her, and the girl’s 
words had rushed out impetuously from her 
passionate heart. 

_After that, of course— 
Love was aye between them twa, 
and the time flew by on wings of gold. 
When, at last, they bethought themselves 
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of returning to the house, the moon had risen 
over the dark trees beyond the river, and 
Bonnie paused, with one foot on the stile, to 
look back at the scene glorified, as it now 
was, under the tremulous light. 

The dark blue sky was studded with stars, 
the river was of a sombre grey colour, with 
black and deep olive-green shadows at the 
opposite banks, and under the moon—which, 
as yet, had not risen far over the dark trees 
—a vivid track of quivering golden fire lay 
along the water from shore to shore. The 
nearer trees were well-defined against the 
sky, but where the sheeny track of light on 
the river formed the background, every leaf 
and tendril stood out in blackened and vivid 
relief. 

By degrees, the line of fire on the water 
lessened, and was no longer seen at the far 
side, and now the golden hue was paling to 
silver as the moon sailed up higher in the 


calm skies— 


with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. 
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There was a low murmur of the river in the 
hushed air, and the water was rippling, and 
sobbing, and purling, and washing—washing 
on the glistening shore where the tall reeds 
stood out, clear-cut and blackened, against 
the silver reflections on the tide. 

Presently, the sound of a musical instru- 
ment and a woman’s singing came along the 
river, Clear and mellow, in the quiet air. It 
was a boating-party returning to Lismore; 
and, ere long, the boat glided across the 
track of moonlight, every figure sharply out- 
lined, as if silhouetted in black, against the 
sheen. | 

The woman was singing ‘Auld Robin 


> with an accompaniment on the violin. 


Gray,’ 
The effect of the beautiful old air trembling 
along the quiet river in the moonlight, was 
indescribably thrilling. Bonnie began to 
croon the sweet old ballad over in a low 
voice, as Paul and she strolled back across 
the lawn to the house. When they came: 


near the drawing-room windows, the sound 
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of a piano travelled out to greet them, and 
the girl stood still to listen. 

“Let us go in quietly,” she said then, 
with a tone of reverence in her voice. ‘‘ We 
must not disturb her. She is playing some- 
thing heavenly. It is not one of the Lieder. 
It is—yes /—it is, surely, Beethoven.” 

They stole in noiselessly, and sat down in 
the window-seat in the moonlight. Mrs. 
Forrester was seated, partly in shadow, before 
her mellow-toned Erard, and she continued 
to play without raising her eyes from the 
keys. She was playing Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat, Major, op. 26, and she had come 
to the second variation. She seemed rapt as 
she played. The room was filled with music 
—and such music! Bonnie was carried away 
as she listened. Yes: this was Beethoven 
and no other. She had not heard this Sonata 
before, and the passion of it thrilled her. 
When Mrs. Forrester came to the “ Marcia 
Funebre,” the girl crept closer to the piano, 
and sat as if spell-bound, her face growing 
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paler and paler as wave after wave of emotion | 
surged through her being. She had never 
heard music played in this manner until now. 
This woman, you would say, had studied 
the rugged, passionate soul of Beethoven, and 
had studied it with success. -She played as 
only those who possess intense sympathies 
can play. Under her interpretative fingers, 
the music went straight home to your heart, 
and swayed you resistlessly with the stormy 
passion of its harmonies. 

There was a silence in the room when the 
last low notes had died away on the air. 
The. moonlight quivered white on the floor. 
Almost unconsciously Mrs. Forrester’s fingers 
again fell on the key-board, and then a dreamy 
minor Adagio was heard, and Bonnie—with 
a rush of tears to her eyes—recognised the 
“ Moonlight Sonata.” 

' The girl was passionately affected now. 
The tears blinded her eyes. The beautiful 
dreamy music penetrated to her very soul. 
As she listened, her thoughts went back to 
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the story of this sonata, and the figure of 
Beethoven playing for the blind girl on that 
moonlit night, long ago, in Bonn, came before 
Bonnie's eyes. 

“Oh, don’t stop—please don’t! Play 
something else,” Bonnie urged, in a whisper, 
when Mrs. Forrester had come to the end of 
the thrilling closing passage. “ Go on. 
Please go on, if you are not too tired.” 

Mrs. Forrester, nothing loth, next selected 
Schubert, and she played the first and second 
of the Momens Musicaux. Bonnie felt her- 
self become soothed as she listened. She 
was lapsing into a dreamy state now, and 
this was intensified when, by-and-by, 
Mrs. Forrester turned to the Lieder Ohne 
Worte. 

At Earnscliffe’s special request his sister 
played the “Duetto. No. 6, Book 3,” and 
then, as a variety after this sweet, dreamy 
Lied, she went back to the third of the first 
book, and now, indeed, Bonnie's heart 
bounded again, her cheeks glowed, her eyes 
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brightened. This was one of her favourites 
of all the Lieder. 

‘‘ Bravo! Alice; you got through that 
brilliantly,” exclaimed Earnscliffe, in a voice 
of hearty approval; “but I must say I 
prefer Mendelssohn in his calmer, tenderer 
moods. Do you recollect what old Miss Goff, 
of Gorsetown, used to say about Mendelssoiin ? 
She said that she thought he composed his 
‘Songs Without Words’ while listening to 
the wailing and moaning of an Afolian harp. 
Will you play the first of the fifth book? I 
always fancy I hear the wash-wash and 
measured lapping of wavelets making a kind 
of undertone all through it.” 

And so the night wore away, and, to 
Bonnie, it was a night to be remembered for 
ever—one of those perfect recollections 
which stand out vividly, through all the 
years, against the background of other 
memories which have become shadowy and 
shapeless with the lapse of time. 

It was late when they three separated; 
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but, for all that, Bonnie sat at the window 
of her room for hours after, and when, at 
last, she lay down to rest, there was a faint, 
grey light stealing into the room, and a rosy 
hue was warming to crimson along the 
eastern skies. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWO HAPPY DAYS. 


MHEN, in the after years, Bonnie Dun- 


raven looked back, as she fre- 
aaa did, upon her visit to Glentobar, two 
days, in particular, were wont to stand out 
conspicuously from all the others. 

On the first of these days, Mrs. Forrester, 
Paul, and Bonnie drove into Lismore and 
went through the Castle. On the second 
day, they three paid a visit to the remote 
Cistercian Monastery of Mount Melleray, on 
the lonely mountain-side of Knockmeiledown. 

The first of these days was one of those 
charmingly fresh, sunshiny days towards the 
end of August, when the breath of autumn 
is in the air, and there are tints of russet on 
some of the leaves, and the apples are red- 
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dening in the orchards, and the yellow corn 
in the fields, now nearly ripe for harvest, 
murmurs huskily as the breeze passes along 
over its waving ears. 

The sunshine was stealing down through 
the big trees, and falling on the broad white 
road in tremulous patches of light and 
shadow, as Mrs. Forrester’s cosy basket- 
carriage bowled smoothly along. How 
beautiful were those tall trees, just now, in 
their waning summer dress; great towering 
elms, oaks, chestnuts, lindens, with red-brown 
mosses creeping along their trunks and 
boughs, and imparting a warmth of colour- 
ing to the umber and dun hues of their 
gnarled stems. 

To the right, the ground rises up pre- 
cipitously and is a forest of trees. You see 
nothing but the dense leafage, the giant 
trunks, and the thick undergrowth of shrubs, 
ferns, and brambles. To the left, the ground 
dips down below the line of road-way, and 
still it is a forest of trees; but the blue river 
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chintz hangings, the terra cotta vases of 
sweet-pea, gilly-flowers, mignonetteand tea- 
roses, which stood on the mantle piece, and 
the beautiful view of the Blackwater to be 
had from the windows. It was a bijou room, 
and spoke well for the taste of the mistress of 
the house. | 

By-and-by, they descended to the tea- 
room. Mrs. Forrester wore a white Marie 
Stuart cap upon her dark hair, and exceed- 
ingly becoming to her it was. Bonnie was 
struck afresh with this woman’s resemblance 
to her brother Paul. It was a resemblance 
which went beyond even features and figure, 
and showed itself in the expression of her 
dark handsome face. | 

They were a very happy party of three as 
they sat at the round table in the cosy tea- 
room—a pretty old room, looking out on 
certain flower-beds cut in velvet-like grass, 
Mrs. Forrester’s peculiar charges. She was 
passionately fond of flowers—an almost 
sympathetic ardour. LEarnscliffe was wont to 
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somewhere in the Tyrol, I believe? Upon 
my word, Lismore Castle seems to be held 
fast on its perpendicular basement in some 
such manner! ” 

By this time, they had arrived at the 
entrance gates of the Castle, and were walk- 
ing under the high, ivied arch towards the 
portico flanking the quadrangle beyond. 

“ That portico is modern,” Mrs. Forrester 
said, as they walked on—they had left the 
carriage on the road—‘I believe it is a 
specimen of Inigo Jones’ art. An official 
will take our names here, and get us tickets 
for the Castle.” 

When they entered the quadrangle, it 
seemed to Bonnie as though she were stepping 
back into a chapter of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. A huge beech tree, witha 
rustic seat around it, stands in the centre of 
the quadrangle. The offices at two sides of 
the square are still in preservation. The 
official conducted them across the quadrangle 
to a door at the left side, rang the bell, then, 
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when the housekeeper made her appearance, 
handed her the tickets and withdrew. 

The next moment Bonnie, with a strangely 
reverential thrill, found herself within the 
walls of Lismore Castle. 

On the whole, however, this tour of in- 
Spection was somewhat disappointing, after 
all. The housekeeper was evidently bent on 
hurrying breathlessly from room to room, so 
that Bonnie had but a confused recollection, 
afterwards, of what she saw that day. She 
recollected that the ball-room was magnificent, 
the billiard-room very fine, too, and that the 
drawing-room would be like a room in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments if the 
furniture could only be seen. Everything, 
however, had a covering of linen, and this 
fact was a disappointing one enough. 

“I wish to goodness,” said Bonnie, in a 
whisper, to Earnscliffe, “that woman would 
allow us to draw our breaths and look around 
us. Oh, Paul! Paul! come to this window ! ” 
The girl broke off, with a low, glad cry ; and, 
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ere long, they were standing in the great bay- 
window of the drawing-room, and now, in- 
deed, Bonnie’s sense of the housekeeper’s 
delinquencies was lost in a delight altogether 
unbounded. 

Reader, have you ever, on an August day, 
stood in the great window of Lismore 
Castle? If not, you have lost a view— 
always supposing that you are a lover of the 
picturesque—which is, very literally, a 
glimpse of fairy land itself. 

Far below you is the murmuring river re- 
flecting in its glassy surface the old trees 
which dip their leafy branches into the water, 
and colour the placid tide with beautiful, 
varying hues of purple and olive-green. You 
seem, indeed—to quote Bonnie Dunraven, 
herself—to be in a fairy palace built on the 
tree-tops. To your right is the bridge, its 
grey stone-work variegated with dark green 
ivy, and brown moss, and yellowish lichens ; 
beyond it, you see the river winding along— 
mow of a deep blue, now of a greenish colour, 
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more open prospects. You want breeze and 
colour, and a glimpse of the sea. Something 
free, and windy, and bracing—like Liskeelan 
Head, for example.” 

“Ah! poor Liskeelan,” said the girl, a 
momentary sadness in her voice; and lo! 
there came to her a vision of the blue summer 
sea with white sails dotting its sunny surface, 
and the old house of Kilcarrick with its 
dormer windows and its green orchards, just 
as she had seen that dear picture last—only 
a few short hours ago. 

And Bonnie sighed. 

“ Paul,” she said, looking away over the 
quiet river, with very earnest eyes, ‘‘I told 
you, that night on Liskeelan Strand, that a 
great many unhappy things had occurred at 
Kilearrick. And I was the cause of all. I 
hesitated before I came away this evening, 
Paul. I thought, once, I could not come at 
all. Ifelt my heart torn asunder between 
two alternatives. But, you see, the stronger 
one gained the day, and I am here. O Paul,’ 
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she suddenly whispered, pausing in her walk 
and looking up into his face, “if I thought 
that I could never go to Kilcarrick again— 
never find a welcome there—never again 
experience that peace and comfort, and 
thoroughly home-like happiness, in the dear 
old place—I think I—I think—why, I should 
go mad !”’ 

The emotion of the girl’s words and voice 
struck Earnscliffe with a momentary pang of 
remorse. He put hisarms about Bonnie and 
drew her to him, and kissed her passionately 
again and again. 

“ My darling, don’t talk like that,’ he 
urged, in a soft caressing voice. “It makes 
me shiver to hear you say such things. Oh, 
Bonnie—Bonnie, it cannot be that J have 
been the cause of any unhappiness to you. 
The thought would be a shock to me, indeed. 
Make your mind easy, darling, with regard 
to your dear old home and your friends. 
They have always loved you far too well to 
quarrel with you now. To be sure, they 
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may have been disappointed and angry, 
during the last week or so; but, believe me, 
they will be the same as ever, again. They 
will receive you with open arms, Bonnie, 
when you go to see them as a happy bride.” 

“A happy bride, indeed, Paul,” the girl 
said, in a low passionate voice. ‘‘ Forgive me 
for having said anything that may have 
sounded like a reproach. Oh, Paul, I do not 
mean to reproach you. You are my king— 
my hero—my everything! The world is 
nothing to me, if only you are with me. I 
am satisfied—I am rejoiced to give up all 
else, so long as I have you /” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken 
soto him. The remorseful ring in his voice 
had been too much for her, and the girl’s 
words had rushed out impetuously from her 
passionate heart. 

_ After that, of course— 
Love was aye between them twa, 
and the time flew by on wings of gold. 
When, at last, they bethought themselves 
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of returning to the house, the moon had risen 
over the dark trees beyond the river, and 
Bonnie paused, with one foot on the stile, to 
look back at the scene glorified, as it now 
was, under the tremulous light. 

The dark blue sky was studded with stars, 
the river was of a sombre grey colour, with 
black and deep olive-green shadows at the 
opposite banks, and under the moon—which, 
as yet, had not risen far over the dark trees 
—a vivid track of quivering golden fire lay 
along the water from shore to shore. The 
nearer trees were well-defined against the 
sky, but where the sheeny track of light on 
the river formed the background, every leaf 
and tendril stood out in blackened and vivid 
relief. 

By degrees, the line of fire on the water 
lessened, and was no longer seen at the far 
side, and now the golden hue was paling to 
silver as the moon sailed up higher in the 


calm skies— 


with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. 
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There was a low murmur of the river in the 
hushed air, and the water was rippling, and 
sobbing, and purling, and washing—washing 
on the glistening shore where the tall reeds 
stood out, clear-cut and blackened, against 
the silver reflections on the tide. 

Presently, the sound of a musical instru- 
ment and a woman’s singing came along the 
river, clear and mellow, in the quiet air. It 
was a boating-party returning to Lismore ; 
and, ere long, the boat glided across the 
track of moonlight, every figure sharply out- 
lined, as if silhouetted in black, against the 
sheen. 

The woman was singing ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,” with an accompaniment on the violin. 
The effect of the beautiful old air trembling 
along the quiet river in the moonlight, was 
indescribably thrilling. Bonnie began to 
croon the sweet old ballad over in a low 
voice, as Paul and she strolled back across 
the lawn to the house. When they came: 
near the drawing-room windows, the sound 
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of a piano travelled out to greet them, and 
the girl stood still to listen. 

“Let us go in quietly,” she said then, 
with a tone of reverence in her voice. “ We 
must not disturb her. She is playing some- 
thing heavenly. It is not one of the Lieder. 
It is—yes /—it is, surely, Beethoven.” 

They stole in noiselessly, and sat down in 
the window-seat in the moonlight. Mrs. 
Forrester was seated, partly in shadow, before 
her mellow-toned Erard, and she continued 
to play without raising her eyes from the 
keys. She was playing Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat, Major, op. 26, and she had come 
to the second variation. She seemed rapt as 
she played. The room was filled with music 
—and such music! Bonnie was carried away 
as she listened. Yes: this was Beethoven 
and no other. She had not heard this Sonata 
before, and the passion of it thrilled her. 
When Mrs. Forrester came to the “ Marcia 
Funebre,” the girl crept closer to the piano, 
and sat as if spell-bound, her face growing 
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paler and paler as wave after wave of emotion 
surged through her being. She had never 
heard music played in this manner until now. 
This woman, you would say, had studied 
the rugged, passionate soul of Beethoven, and 
had studied it with success. -She played as 
only those who possess intense sympathies 
can play. Under her interpretative fingers, 
the music went straight home to your heart, 
and swayed you resistlessly with the stormy 
passion of its harmonies. 

There was a silence in the room when the 
last low notes had died away on the air. 
The. moonlight quivered white on the floor. 
Almost unconsciously Mrs. Forrester’s fingers 
again fell on the key-board, and then a dreamy 
minor Adagio was heard, and Bonnie—with 
a rush of tears to her eyes—recognised the 
* Moonlight Sonata.” 

- The girl was passionately affected now. 
The tears blinded her eyes. The beautiful 
dreamy music penetrated to her very soul. 
As she listened, her thoughts went back to 
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the story of this sonata, and the figure of 
Beethoven playing for the blind girl on that 
moonlit night, long ago, in Bonn, came before 
Bonnie's eyes. 

s“ Oh, don’t stop—please don’t! Play 
something else,” Bonnie urged, in a whisper, 
when Mrs. Forrester had come to the end of 
the thrilling closing passage. “Go on. 
Please go on, if you are not too tired.” 

Mrs. Forrester, nothing loth, next selected 
Schubert, and she played the first and second 
of the Momens Musicaux. Bonnie felt her- 
self become soothed as she listened. She 
was lapsing into a dreamy state now, and 
this was intensified when, by-and-by, 
Mrs. Forrester turned to the Lieder Ohne 
Worte. — 

At Earnscliffe’s special request his sister 
played the ‘ Duetto. No. 6, Book 3,” and 
then, as a variety after this sweet, dreamy 
Lied, she went back to the third of the first 
book, and now, indeed, Bonnie's heart 
bounded again, her cheeks glowed, her eyes 
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brightened. This was one of her favourites 
of all the Lieder. 

‘“ Bravo! Alice; you got through that 
brilliantly,” exclaimed EHarnscliffe, in a voice 
of hearty approval; “but I must say I 
prefer Mendelssohn in his calmer, tenderer 
moods. Do you recollect what old Miss Goff, 
of Gorsetown, used to say about Mendelssolin ? 
She said that she thought he composed his 
‘Songs Without Words’ while listening to 
the wailing and moaning of an Æolian harp. 
Will you play the first of the fifth book? I 
always fancy I hear the wash-wash and 
measured lapping of wavelets making a kind 
of undertone all through it.” 

And so the night wore away, and, to 
Bonnie, it was a night to be remembered for 
ever—one of those perfect recollections 
which stand out vividly, through all the 
years, against the background of other 
memories which have become shadowy and 
shapeless with the lapse of time. 

It was late when they three separated; 
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but, for all that, Bonnie sat at the window 
of her room for hours after, and when, at 
last, she lay down to rest, there was a faint, 
grey light stealing into the room, and a rosy 
hue was warming to crimson along the 
eastern skies. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWO HAPPY DAYS. 


MHEN, in the after years, Bonnie Dun- 
raven looked back, as she fre- 


E did, upon her visit to Glentobar, two 
days, in particular, were wont to stand out 
conspicuously from all the others. 

On the first of these days, Mrs. Forrester, 
Paul, and Bonnie drove into Lismore and 
went through the Castle. On the second 
day, they three paid a visit to the remote 
Cistercian Monastery of Mount Melleray, on 
the lonely mountain-side of Knockmeiledown. 

The first of these days was one of those 
charmingly fresh, sunshiny days towards the 
end of August, when the breath of autumn 
is in the air, and there are tints of russet on 
some of the leaves, and the apples are red- 
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dening in the orchards, and the yellow corn 
in the fields, now nearly ripe for harvest, 
murmurs huskily as the breeze passes along 
over its waving ears. 

The sunshine was stealing down through 
the big trees, and falling on the broad white 
road in tremulous patches of light and 
shadow, as Mrs. Forrester’s cosy basket- 
carriage bowled smoothly along. How 
beautiful were those tall trees, just now, in 
their waning summer dress; great towering 
elms, oaks, chestnuts, lindens, with red-brown 
mosses creeping along their trunks and 
boughs, and imparting a warmth of colour- 
ing to the umber and dun hues of their 
gnarled stems. 

To the right, the ground rises up pre- 
cipitously and is a forest of trees. You see 
nothing but the dense leafage, the giant 
trunks, and the thick undergrowth of shrubs, 
ferns, and brambles. To the left, the ground 
dips down below the line of road-way, and 
still it is a forest of trees; but the blue river 
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glimmers out, here and there, and you know 
that the Blackwater is beside you, although its 
beauties are hidden for a while longer. 

But, ere long, you see a break in the trees, 
then the open river—the old bridge spanning 
it—and, below the bridge, the 


Four gray walls, and four gray towers 


of Lismore Castle. 

“It reminds me of one of those ‘ En- 
chanted Castles’ which old Kitty Maguire 
was so fond of bringing into her nursery 
stories, long ago,” Bonnie said, her eyes fixed 
reverently on the grey walls of the Castle. 
“s How high over the river it is, to be sure! 
It is like a fairy palace built, thousands of 
years ago, on the tree-tops!” | 

“As a matter of fact,” explained Paul, 
“the Castle was erected by King John. 
The foundations are laid on the verge of a 
rock. Just think of that! Do you recollect, 
Bonnie, an old nursery story about a certain 
giant’s Castle which was chained to a rock, 
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somewhere in the Tyrol, I believe? Upon 
my word, Lismore Castle seems to be held 
fast on its perpendicular basement in some 
such manner! ” 

By this time, they had arrived at the 
entrance gates of the Castle, and were walk- 
ing under the high, ivied arch towards the 
portico flanking the quadrangle beyond. 

“ That portico is modern,” Mrs. Forrester 
said, as they walked on—they had left the 
carriage on the road—“ I believe it is a 
specimen of Inigo Jones’ art. An official 
will take our names here, and get us tickets 
for the Castle.” 

When they entered the quadrangle, it 
seemed to Bonnie as though she were stepping 
back into a chapter of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. A huge beech tree, with a 
rustic seat around it, stands in the centre of 
the quadrangle. The offices at two sides of 
the square are still in preservation. The 
official conducted them across the quadrangle 
to a door at the left side, rang the bell, then, 
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when the housekeeper made her appearance, 
handed her the tickets and withdrew. 

The next moment Bonnie, with a strangely 
reverential thrill, found herself within the 
walls of Lismore Castle. 

On the whole, however, this tour of in- 
spection was somewhat disappointing, after 
all. The housekeeper was evidently bent on 
hurrying breathlessly from room to room, so 
that Bonnie had but a confused recollection, 
afterwards, of what she saw that day. She 
recollected that the ball-room was magnificent, 
the billiard-room very fine, too, and that the 
drawing-room would be like a room in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments if the 
furniture could only be seen. Everything, 
however, had a covering of linen, and this 
fact was a disappointing one enough. 

“I wish to goodness,” said Bonnie, in a 
whisper, to Harnscliffe, “that woman would 
allow us to draw our breaths and look around 
us. Oh, Paul! Paul! come to this window!” 
The girl broke off, with a low, glad cry ; and, 
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ere long, they were standing in the great bay- 
window of the drawing-room, and now, in- 
deed, Bonnie’s sense of the housekeeper’s 
delinquencies was lost in a delight altogether 
unbounded. 

Reader, have you ever, on an August day, 
stood in the great window of Lismore 
Castle? If not, you have lost a view— 
always supposing that you are a lover of the 
picturesque—which is, very literally, a 
glimpse of fairy land itself. 

Far below you is the murmuring river re- 
flecting in its glassy surface the old trees 
which dip their leafy branches into the water, 
and colour the placid tide with beautiful, 
varying hues of purple and olive-green. You 
seem, indeed—to quote Bonnie Dunraven, 
herself—to be in a fairy palace built on the 
tree-tops. To your right is the bridge, its 
grey stone-work variegated with dark green 
ivy, and brown moss, and yellowish lichens ; 
beyond it, you see the river winding along— 
now of a deep blue, now of a greenish colour, 
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now with a yellow sheen, where the current 
bends directly sunward—amid the trees and 
corn fields, until it disappears far away, and 
- the prospect, on that side, is bounded by the 
low-lying, purple hills. To your left the 
river scenery is far wilder. Here the ground 
at each side rises precipitously, and is thickly 
grown with gigantic old trees. You see the 
river disappearing, and appearing again 
farther away, sometimes flashing out like a 
patch of silver between the woods, some- 
times glimmering with a deep green colour 
where the shadows of the mighty trees are 
reflected in its tide. Right opposite to you, 
as you stand in the great window, lofty 
mountains, towering up against the blue 
heavens, close the view. There rises 
Knock-na-folla, purple and sombre, its 
summit swathed around with white cloud, 
and the other peaks and spurs of the Knock- 
meiledown range stand out in wild and vivid 
relief against the sky. | 

Bonnie would, I think, have lingered here, 
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in the great window, until night-fall; but 
the housekeeper’s sympathies were clearly in 
abeyance on this particular day, and so, at 
last, Bonnie had to tear herself away from 
the window, and, by-and-by, from the Castle. 

“ The housekeeper, I fancy,” said the girl, 
in a wrathful whisper, to Paul, “ does not 
care to put herself about much for three 
visitors! I’m sure she hasn’t shown us one- 
third of the Castle, and now she smilingly 
informs us that we ‘have seen all that is 
shown to visitors!’ It’s horribly provoking! 
It really is.” 

s< Horribly provoking, ” echoed Paul, with 
a laughable imitation of Bonnie's disgusted 
tone. “Do you know what I should re- 
commend you to do, Bonnie? I really think 
you ought to send a despatch to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and state your grievances in 
full.” 

“ Do you, indeed? That is very thought- 
ful of you! Probably, though,” added the 
girl, laughing, ‘“ I shall be calmed down to 
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‘the even tenour’ of my ways by the time 
we get back to Glentobar.” 

When they had got away from the Castle, 
they paid a visit to the old church over the 
river, once the Cathedral of Saint Carthagh. 
Bonnie had fixed her eyes on the tall pure 
white spire rising above the towering trees, 
as she drove along the bridge. Now, as she 
entered the church, with its high vaulted and 
groined ceiling, elaborately carved pillars, 
and stained-glass, mullioned windows, her 
feelings toward the Castle housekeeper 
became more and more amicable, by degrees. 

“ Do you see those memorial slabs in the 
wall?” Paul said, as they walked on through 
the hushed aisles. ‘There are letters, or 
figures, engraved upon the stones which—to 
you and me—would be simply hieroglyphics. 
But a great antiquarian, down here, has 
established, for certain, that those slabs are 
actually a thousand years old.” 

s A thousand years old, Paul!” repeated 
the girl, an awe-stricken look in her widely- 
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opened eyes; and she was silent for some 
minutes then. ‘ Just think of it! Here you 
and I stand, in this nineteenth century, look- 
ing at the work of a thousand years ago. 
How startingly real the past seems when we 
see an actual, substantial product of it—like 
this. I wonder what hands engraved these 
characters on the stones ? ” 

“ Perhaps there was a big human heart 
there, heavy with the woes of life,” Earns- | 
cliffe said; “a human creature, like our- 
selves, with his own trials the central trials 
of the world—for him! And think of all the 
millions and millions who have been born, 
and have groaned through life, and have died 
— since then! ‘ We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of,’ when all is said.” 

Well, this happy day was over, at last, and 
in the stilly August evening the little party 
drove back along the beautiful old road to 
Glentobar. 

Bonnie, that night, filled half-a-dozen 
pages, or so, of her Diary, with a rapturous 
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account of her day’s adventures. In this 
description, every second word, or so, was 
energetically underlined, and when the rapid 
thoughts chasing one another through the 
girl’s small head became too glowing and 
too big to be put into words, a great stroke 
of the pen across the page supplied what 
was wanting of the paragraph or sentence. 

‘s Oh dear!” thought the girl, as she sat, 
pen in hand, having come to the end of her 


entry, ‘“‘ I wish poor Norah were here. I know. 


she would enjoy the beautiful scenery, and 


the river, and Mrs. Forrester’s music every. 


evening. Poor little Norah!” 

Many a time, since Bonnie’s arrival at 
Glentobar, she had sat down to her desk with 
the firm intention of writing to Norah; but. 
so soon as the sheet of paper and pen and 
ink were on the spot, then it was that she 
had hesitated, and finally abandoned the 


project until “some other day.” That. 


“other day ” had not as yet come. 
Bonnie knew, in her heart, that the very 
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fact of her staying at Glentobar was, in 
itself, as gall and wormwood to her uncle 
and aunt. How could she send a letter to 
Kilcarrick under circumstances so painful? 
How could she enter into descriptions of her 
happy days at Glentobar, without feeling that 
her words would sound, to her uncle's and 
aunt’s ears, with a ring of hardened and cruel 
triumph ? 

And so, as I tell you, she had postponed 
the letter-writing, day after day; and now 
September had come, and again the resolu- 
tion to write seized upon Bonnie, only to 
suffer, in its turn, the fate of the many other 
resolutions which had preceded it. 

‘* I cannot write,” the girl said to herself, 
pushing away the paper, and resting her chin 
on her hend; “I don’t know what to say. I 
must only wait, as Paul says, until—until—” 
A wave of brilliant colour surged into her 
cheeks ; her lips slightly parted—‘‘ until I 
am married—and then surely, surely, all will 


be well. They will forgive and forget.” 
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It was one breezy morning, before break- 
fast, that Bonnie made this fresh attempt to 
write to Norah, and it was on this same day 
that the small party of three set out on 
another little excursion—the visit to Mount 
Melleray Abbey, away on the heathery slopes 
of Knockmeiledown. 

No sooner had they left Cappoquin behind 
them and were absolutely on the road to the 
Monastery, than Bonnie felt within her the 
bracing influences of the mountain scenery, 
and showed what she felt, in the kindling of 
her eyes, and the vivacity of her conversa- 
tion. 

This was an altogether new experience for 
the girl. She had never before found herself 
on the mountains. The higher they ascended 
along the rugged, straggling road, the keener 
became the zest with which the girl enjoyed 
the wild scenery surrounding her. And wild 
it assuredly was, although, just now, as 
brightened as sunshine and the blue sky 
could make it. What rolling purple heights 
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they were—what darkly-shadowed ravines— 
what patches of black wood along the 
melancholy hills ; and farm houses glimmered 
white and brown, here and there, upon the 
dun sides of the mountains. 


‘* Bonnie,” exclaimed Paul, at last, point- 
ing somewhat to the westward, “look away 
there on the mountain-side. Do you see a 
tract of dark fir-groves, some white buildings 
peeping out amid the trees, a tall spire rising 
up against the mountains behind? That is 
Mount Melleray Abbey.” 

‘How lonely it looks there!” Bonnie 
said, in awe-stricken tones. ‘I don’t know 
how in the world the Brothers can live there, 
year after year, without speaking to one 
another. That is the hardest thing of all, I 
think—that stern, unbroken silence, among 
living human beings, with human passions, 
and instincts, and souls.” 

s I suppose custom can do anything,” 
Earnscliffe said, emphasizing this platitude 
with an energetic touch of the whip upon 
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the sleek flanks of Mrs. Forrester’s fat grey 
cob. 

“ I should say something beyond custom— 
deeper than custom—enables them to keep 
up to their rigid discipline,” replied the girl, 
looking dreamily away toward the Monastery. 
“ I am sure they are happy up there on the 
lonely mountain-side, away from the world— 
with its jar, and crash, and sin—with their 
eyes upon God, and Eternity staring them in 
the face. What business have we, world- 
lings,” added the girl, in a low voice, look- 
ing away from the Abbey as she spoke, and 
fixing her eyes on Dromana Wood, “ what 
business have we to go there, at all? It 
seems like an unwarranted intrusion—almost 
a profanity.” 

- “Well, Bonnie,’ Mrs. Forrester said, 
“when I visited the Monastery, years ago, 
for the first time, my sensations were almost 
precisely such as yours seem to be now. But 
this feeling of awe wears away. You willbe 
surprised to find the lonely Brothers such 
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cheerful-looking, approachable, light-hearted 
men. They do not impress one with the idea 
of the bare cell, and the skull and cross-bones 
on the table, and that kind of thing, you 
know.” 

“s And I had fancied them to be more like 
spirits than men—the souls kept down to 
earth with just a shred of body,” Bonnie re- 
plied. ‘‘ How long have they been here, in 
Ireland, Mrs. Forrester ? ”’ 

“ I think they came in 1833. They were 
expelled, you know, from their old Monastery 
of La Trappe, in Brittany, by Louis Philippe. 
It is astonishing how they have cultivated the 
mountain-side here. I believe they have 
planted over twenty thousand trees! And, 
then, look at their buildings, and their 
gardens!” 

Bonnie lapsed into silence after this. The 
solitude of the mountains grew more and 
more impressive as they drew nearer to the 
Abbey. As the road became more rugged, 
and the ascent more sheer, Bonnie oftentimes 
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looked back at the wild landscape behind her 
with eyes full of a wordless awe. 

How magnificent was the scenery of the 
mountains ; the sombre brown of their hue 
fading into a deep purple in remoter distance, 
Where the darkly-wooded hill-sides sloped 
down in one little valley, far away, Bonnie 
caught a gleam of silvery blue—the Black- 
water. And farther away still, as they as- 
cended higher and higher, there was visible a 
dreamy line of silver trembling against the 
pearly horizon, with a shadowy greyish head- 
land jutting into it. What wasit? Not a fleece 
of cloud, surely? Was it the sea beyond 
Dungarvan Head ? 

At last they had arrived at the Monastery, 
and were driving along the avenue. Just 
before you come to the outer gates, you pass 
a fine-looking, roomy house where lady- 
visitors who come to remain for some time in 
Melleray, are comfortably lodged. The 
avenue, or road, leading directly to the 
Monastery is flanked, on the right side, with 
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the boarding-houses of the pensioned pupils, 
the classical school for the boarders, and the 
poor school for the mountain children who 
come from remote cabins on the bleak moun- 
tains, and are educated, and, in many cases, 
clothed and fed, without any personal recom- 
pense other than the gratitude of their young 
hearts. , 

Beyond this, is the Monastery itself, a por- 
tion of whi¢h—the Guest House—is set apart 
for men who visit Melleray for the pur- 
poses of spiritual Retreat. 

“I wonder will they bring us through 
the Monastery?” Bonnie said, wistfully, 
as the carriage drew up before the front 
door. 

s Oh, yes, to be sure—at least through 
parts of it,” replied Paul, and now they had 
alighted from the carriage, and Paul had rung 
the bell at the door. 

A Brother received and welcomed them 
cordially in the hall. He wore a brown, 
coarse-looking habit furnished with a hood, 
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and a belt, or girdle, at the waist. Great 
beads, with a black crucifix, hung from this 
belt. His hair was shorn close. He wore a 
beard, as isthe custom of his Order. Emaciated 
he certainly was not, but that peculiar pallor 
of the skin which total abstinence from flesh 
meat usually imparts, was in this man’s face 
rather striking. For all that, however, he 
was a man of, you would say, sufficient 
physical strength. 

In nearly every one of the Brothers who 
came under Bonnie’s notice during this day, 
similar external characteristics were obser- 
vable. They were a stalwart community of 
men, numbering, in all, at this time, about 
seventy Brothers, twenty-five of whom were 
priests. 

Once again I am tempted to quote some 
passages from Bonnie’s Diary. I wish to show 
you how this novel experience impressed her, 
how it touched with light hidden parts of her 
character ; and, I think, in no other way tan 
this be accomplished so satisfactorily as by 
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allowing the girl to speak for herself, in her 
own words. 

ae When we had had some lun- 
cheon—by-the-way, I never before saw such 
enormous loaves of bread, they were as big 
as bee-hives, and something of the same 
shape—we were introduced to the Guest- 
master, an exceedingly refined, affable clergy- 
man. He wore a white habit, which, I believe, 
distinguishes the choir-Brothers and priests 
from the other members of the community. 
He brought us, first of all, to the chapel of 
the Monastery. 

“The sensations one experiences as one 
goes along the passages, with their red-tiled 
floors and their intense stillness, are varied 
and strange. Some white-habited, hooded 
figures glided slowly by, all in deep silence. 
It all seemed like another world—or, the 
world of adream. This every-day world of 
ours seemed to be shut out rigorously from 
here. | 

“The chapel is very high and spacious, 
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and the Great Altar impresses one. It is of 
dark oak, richly gilded, and ornamented 
with spiral decorations and pillars. Mrs. 
Forrester tells me that the effect of this 
place in the twilight, during the chanting 
of the community, is weird and unearthly. 
The High Altar then looms out mysteriously 
in the gloom. Far up towards the ceiling, 
statues glimmer out ghost-like in the fading 
twilight. Dead silence everywhere. 

“ Suddenly a bell tolls, a door is opened, 
and in come, almost noiselessly, a throng of 
white and dark robed figures who bow low, 
in turn, before the High Altar, and disappear 
into their stalls. Then the chanting begins, 
and now a beautiful, sweet-toned harmonium 
vibrates through the chapel in accompaniment 
to the voices. I do not wonder, indeed, when I 
think over this, that in this lonely Monastery, 
away on the bleak mountain-side, with this 
unearthly and beautiful music in one’s ears 
and in one’s soul, oneshould feel that the world . 
has vanished—that Life, here below, has run 
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its puny, brief course—and that Eternity 
stares one in the face. 

“When we left the chapel, the Guest-master 
brought us through the dormitory, the re- 
fectory, and the burial-ground. Such a 
dormitory! J shall never forget it. Bare 
cells, with the name of the occupant painted 
in white on a piece of tin nailed on the 
wooden frame of the cell. The beds are as 
hard as boards. The pillows seemed, to me, 
to be like canvas-bags stuffed with hard straw 
or twigs. No sheets—no_ pillow-cases. 
Nothing but a coarse blanket and a coarser 
coverlet! Paul said to the Guest-master that 
he could not conceive how the community 
got any rest in such ‘beds.’ The clergyman 
laughingly replied— — 

s< Oh, I didn’t mind the beds, but I 
thought the pillows a little hard at first!’ 

“ The refectory, too, impresses one deeply. 
The narrow tables are furnished with jugs of 
cold water, tins, mugs, knives and forks, 
spoons, and dry bread. Bread, water, and 
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vegetables constitute the food of the com- 
munity. 

“The burial-ground is a quiet spot. No 
tomb-stones—no memorial slabs. A narrow 
green mound, with a cross at the head, upon 
which is painted the name of the departed, and 
date of death—and that is all ! 

“ By-and-by, we went out into the old 
garden in front of the Guest House, and here 
we passed a never-to-be-forgotten hour, 
strolling along the quiet walks and talking 
away quite cheerfully and light-heartedly 
with the Guest-master. It was a beautiful 
evening. Everything looked bright, sun- 
shiny, encouraging. The view of the moun- 
tains was splendid. The deep purple hues of 
- the distant heights, the bright sun-lit greens 
of the nearer parts, the stretches of dark 
wood, and the blue evening sky over all— 
formed a delightful picture. 

“It is truly a charming place, this Melleray. 
The old garden is so home-like. It is not a 
‘show-garden,’ by any means, thanks be to 
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goodness! But it is a rambling, secluded, 
dear old garden, and in the mellow light of 
a fine September evening, such as this, with 
the view of the mountains all around, and 
the monastic hush pervading it, it is a garden 
to live in memory for ever and aye 

“ And so at last we drove away, and I 
strained my eyes to get a parting glimpse of 
the Monastery, with its dark groves, and tall 
grey spire, and its back-ground of savage 
mountains now of a brown-purple hue in the 
late evening light. Adieu, Melleray! Shall 
I say Au revoir? I hope so. I feel lonesome 
after you already ! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE THUNDERSTORM BURSTS. 


| | : l 
STEIND now Bonnie's wedding-day was 


, drawing near, and preparations 
were Space a-foot at Glentobar, and Earns- 
cliffe, one morning at breakfast, announced 
his intention of setting out for Dublin 
immediately after luncheon. He had sundry 
purchases to make, he added, with a signifi- 
cant glance at Bonnie's bright, happy face; 
his stay in town would extend over a couple 
of days or so, only; and how, pray, would 
the two women amuse themselves until his 
return P 

“Why don’t you ask us to go with you, 
Paul?” his sister said, laughing. ‘ Then 
we should have no necessity to devise 
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amusement for ourselves during your 
absence.” 

— “< Ask’ you to come? Why I should be 
only too delighted; but I thought neither 
you nor Bonnie cared about Dublin. I 
know I have heard both of you say so.” 

“< To be sure you have, Paul,” said Bonnie, 
coming valiantly to the rescue; “Mrs. 
Forrester has no more notion of accompany- 
ing you on ‘the rocky road’ than I have! 
For my part, I never could endure even a 
day in Dublin.” 

Well, then,’ Mrs. Forrester sighed, 
resignedly, “I suppose we must only do as 
best we can until you return. Pity it 1s that 
the days of the spinning-wheels have gone 
by. I think spinning must have been a 
delightful way of killing time, for forlorn 

women waiting for their lords.” | 

“ Very delightful in theory, maybe,” Earns- 
cliffe said; “just as the old stage-coaches 
are delightful to us who never travelled a 
mile in one of them.”’ 
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“ If you say a word against stage-coaches,. 
you and I shall have to fall out on the spot!” 
Bonnie said, in terrible tones; “ I think the- 
stage-coaching must have been charming.” 

“In theory, I repeat, Bonnie—in theory,. 
only in theory. Would you seriously, now, 
consider it ‘charming’ in actual practice, to 
go jolting and bumping along vile roads, . 
crammed inside of a stuffy coach, with good-. 
ness knows what kind of men and women for- 
travelling companions ? ” 

“ But you need not be ‘ crammed in’ any-- 
where, Paul,” Bonnie objected, ‘“ you might. 
sit outside on the box.” 

“Yes, in fine weather, to be sure; wher. 
the sun happened to be shining. But how 
about the rain, and the cutting east winds,. 
and so forth ? ” 

“The notion of your constituting yourself 
a disparager of stage-coaches!”’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Forrester. ‘‘ Paul, for goodness sake 
make an effort to be alittle—just a little bit 
—consistent now and then, by way of variety. 
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I have heard you indulging in quite a poetical 
rhapsody on the charms of old coaching days, 
etc., etc. But, indeed,” added his sister, 
with a shake of the head, ‘“‘ men are nothing 
if not fickle-minded.” 

“ I am not fickle-minded, Alice,” Paul said, 
with a sudden earnestness which the subject 
did not require. ‘‘ What some people call 
inconsistency, J call the effect of a larger 
view, keener judgment, advanced mental 
growth, Why should a man keep firmly to 
his early opinions all through his life? I 
am afraid, Alice, if we were all true to your 
notions of consistency, we should all be poor 
fossilized specimens of humanity—or Rip Van 
Winkles, indeed. What do you say, Bonnie P 
When time opens a man’s eyes wider, and 
shows him the flaws in what he had fancied 
flawless—and I am not talking of stage- 
coaches now, I can assure you !—is he then, 
I ask, to change his opinions or not ? ” 

“ Most decidedly he is, Paul. Why, you 
might as well ask if when a school-boy has 
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grown out of his clothes, he is to be expected 
to wear them still ! ” 

“ Hide your diminished head, Alice For- 
rester!” said her brother, recovering his 
lighter mood, and rising from the table. 
-“ When I return from Dublin town I shall 
treat you to sundry cases in point, illustrat- 
ing the truth of my argument.”’ 

“You may spare yourself the trouble, 
Paul. Your eloquence—which, [ have no 
doubt in the world, would be sparklingly 
‘Incisive, and miraculously persuasive—would 
be altogether thrown away on me. Oh, by- 
the-way, Paul,’’ she added, as he was leaving 
the room, “if you come across any readable 
books in town, lay hands on them, like a 
good fellow, and bring them back with 
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you. 
“You may as well give mea list, Alice. 


Do you remember the books I brought you 
from London, last year P You turned up 
your nose when you looked over the title 
pages. I don’t particularly relish the 
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thought of a repetition of that pleasant little 
episode, I assure you !” 

“Well, let me see. Bonnie, have your 
wits about you now, and let us think out a 
good selection.” 

And forthwith Mrs. Forrester—by her 
own unaided efforts—thought out such a list 
of books as caused her brother to open his 
eyes wide, and cut in peremptorily on his 
sister's presumably inexhaustible catalogue. 

“Stay! Stay! If you go on at that rate,. 
I shall have to order a special railway 
carriage. Well, Bonnie, have you any books 
to suggest P” | 

Bonnie did suggest a couple of works—one 
of Miss Thackeray’s novels (I think it was. 
“The Village on the Cliff’) and Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh;” and so at 
last Harnscliffe got away from the room, and 
went upstairs to see about the packing of 
his portmanteau. 

He was in high spirits. He was picturing 
to himself the exquisite wedding presents he- 
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would purchase for Bonnie. He had heard 
her say casually, some time ago, that she 
was fond of sapphires. He was glad that 
he knew her taste in this way. He would 
bring her sapphires and diamonds, then, and 
such turquoise and pearls as might adorn 
the ideal Honri of an impassioned Turk. 

He was not long occupied in packing up 
for the journey, and then he went down- 
stairs again, and sat chatting with the two 
women until luncheon was ready. And so 
at last the time of departure came, and 
Bonnie was standing in the porch alone with 
her lover, feeling strangely down-hearted 
now at the immediate prospect of this 
parting. | 

“ You will not stay long away, Paul?” 
she said, looking into his face with wistful 
eyes ; ‘‘ I shall be dreadfully lonely until you 
come back.” 

“I expect to be home again by the day 
after to-morrow, darling,” Paul answered. 
< Indeed, I may be back by to-morrow, for 
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that matter; and I will write to you this 
evening, the instant I arrive in town. So 
now my Bonnie must try and not be un- 
happy, nor lonely, nor low-spirited. Won’t 
she?” and he drew up the girl’s pale face to 
his, and kissed her. ‘‘ You are looking pale, 
‘darling. Why is this? Bonnie, you must 
not look pale. I hear the car coming round 
now. Why are you so pale, Bonnie, child ?” 

“ Because I hate to see you going away at 
all!” the girl said, in a very low voice. 
“ Why must you go, Paul? Surely it is not 
necessary. Is it necessary, Paul? If not, 
‘don’t go.” 

“ Why, Bonnie, darling, I did not know, 
until this instant, that you wished me not to 
go. You did not say a word against the 
thing when I spoke of it at breakfast this 
morning. Upon my word, now that I re- 
member it, you joked about it,” Paul said, 
feeling somewhat puzzled at the impassioned 
earnestness of the girl’s voice, face, and 
manner. 
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“ I cannot explain, Paul, why I now feel so 
much opposed to your going away,” Bonnie- 
said, in the same low voice. ‘ But there is 
something over me—a dread—a chill convic- 
tion—that it is better for you to remain 
where you are. I don’t think I am very 
superstitious, but I cannot make my mind 
easy now. Paul, you are smiling, I see. 
No wonder you would smile, indeed. Iknow 
I am talking like a fool.” 

“ Here is the car, I see. Now, Bonnie, E 
promise you to be back again, safe and sound,. 
on—let me see !—well, if I possibly can, on 
to-morrow evening. If you wish to drive 
into Lismore to meet me, so much the better. 
And, as I say, I will write to you to-night, 
and you must not be filling your mind with 
these really absurd superstitions, or whatever 
you please to call them. Don’t darling. 
Make yourself happy now, and don’t forget. 
your knight while he is away. And now 
good-bye, darling.” 3 

He stooped and kissed her, and for a 
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moment the girl clung to him, her slender 
figure trembling in his arms, her face hidden 
on his breast. Then, without saying a word, 
she looked up into his face. It was a mute 
farewell. It thrilled him. He kissed her 
again passionately, and was gone. 

Bonnie stood in the porch until the car had 
passed beyond the brow of the avenue, and 
was hidden from sight. Then she went 
. slowly upstairs to her room, with a vague in- 
tention of spending her day in a very dreamy 
purposeless manner; sitting by the window, 
perhaps, and thinking of Paul. 

But Mrs. Forrester was far too keen- 
sighted, and sympathetic a woman, to allow of 
anything of this kind. No sooner had 
Bonnie taken up her forlorn position in a 
low chair by the window, than her hostess 
came into the room, sat down, and chatted 
away so pleasantly—advancing, with subtile, 
and sympathetic skill, from merely cheerful 
talk to a very humorous, and, finally, a 
sparkling and characteristic style—that 
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Bonnie unconsciously joined in the conver- 
sation, at first in monosyllables, and then, at 
last, with much zest and animation. 

The day passed away pleasantly enough, 
after all, and a musical performance was the 
programme selected for the evening. 

“I should suggest a drive,” said Mrs. 
Forrester, ‘“ but I fear we shall have a wet, 
or, maybe, a thunderous evening. So, I 
think, music and singing will be the very 
best way of passing the time. You must 
sing me dozens of your old Scotch and Irish 
ballads, Bonnie. And I will treat you to 
your favourite Lieder Ohne Worte, and some 
of Chopin’s mazurkas which you admired so 
much the other evening.” 

But, alas and alas for this delightful little 
programme! It was destined to be never 
carried out. When, by the way, are our 
rose-aoloured anticipations ever realized ? 
L homme propose. 

Just as Mrs. Forrester had opened her 
Erard, and screwed up her music-stool to the 
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proper height, who should make her appear- 
ance at the window, but a certain Mrs. 
Ffrench, a fair, pretty, gossiping woman, a 
crony of Mrs. Forrester’s, and Bonnie Dun- 
raven’s especial bane. 

Mrs. F french did not care for music. Her 
pet topics of conversation were, as a rule— 
the latest fashions in bonnets and jackets— 
the choicest items of local scandal—the last 
** deliciously racy novel of poor dear Rhoda 
Broughton’s,” or, “that wonderfully sublime 
work by that naughty, but oh! so awfully 
clever writer, ‘QOuida’!”—the harrowing 
details of “ darling little Fairy’s” latest ill- 
ness (“ Fairy ” was Mrs. Ffrench’s lap-dog) 
—the “exquisitely-lovely new colour which 
has just come out, and I assure you, dear 
Mrs. Forrester, Mrs. Meadows tells me that 
everybody in London wears it—everybody ”— 
and so forth. 

Now when Bonnie caught sight of the 
well-known Marabou feathers of Mrs. 
Ffrench’s bonnet, she indulged, first of all, 
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in an exceedingly unbecoming grimace, and 
then she rose to her feet nimbly and noise- 
lessly, and made her exit from the room with 
all possible speed. 

The evening was dull and close, but, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Forrester’s predictions of 
rain and thunder, Bonnie put on her hat and 
jacket, and set off for a solitary walk. She 
did not care to remain in the house just now. 
Might not Mrs. Ffrench, with her wonted 
urbanity, inquire for ‘‘ Miss Dunraven ?”—and 
then—O, horror!—Miss Dunraven would 
have no choice but to appear. So Bonnie 
hurried away from the house, not pausing for 
a moment until she had arrived at the 
lodge. 

The lodge woman, good Mrs. Quinn, was 
knitting in the porch as Bonnie came up. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Quinn,” the girl 
said; “I am going for a walk, and, by-the- 
by, I want to ask you a question or two as 
to the roads about here. I saw a certain 
road, not far from here, turning up sharply 
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to the right. It looks like a mountain road. 
Where would it bring me to—do you 
know?” 

‘s You mean, Miss, the first bosheen ye'll 
meet as turns away off the main road to Lis- 
more?” Mrs. Quinn inquired, letting the 
blue stocking she was knitting fall into her 
lap. 

“ Yes; that is the very road I mean. It 
leads up to the mountains, doesn’t it? ” 

“ Sure it do, Miss. That road ’d bring 
you up along on the mountains, surely. 
There’s a short cut up there acrass the 
heath to Mount Melleray. But it’s a lone- 
some way, Miss, and I wouldn’t advise ye to 
go far this evenin’. We’ll have an ugly eve- 
nin’, I’m afeard.” 

Bonnie went out on the Lismore Road, and 
walked on quickly under the shadow of the 
big trees, until she came to where the moun- 
tain road turns sharply away to the right. 
An old man, who was breaking stones just 
here at the turn of the road, and who had 
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begun to know and like Bonnies bright 
face, remonstrated with the girl as to the 
imprudence of her venturing up on the 
mountains on such an evening. 

‘Yell have thunder an’ lightnin’, astore, 
afore night fall,’’ he said, ‘‘ an’ ye’ll have no 
shelther up there on the bare heath. But 
what’s the use o’ pratin’ to the young 
people !” he added, as Bonnie passed on with 
a friendly smile, and an assurance that she 
did not intend to go far for her walk. 

Bonnie found herself now on the most 
savage road she had ever set foot on before. 
It was truly a mountain road. She was 
nearly breathless as she toiled up the ascent. 
Dark fir trees bordered the road on the right 
and left; a narrow mountain stream was 
hurrying down over the rocky bottom at each 
side, splashing along noisily, leaping in 
foaming cascades from stone to stone, from 
ledge to ledge. Oftentimes the girl paused 
and looked back, or, rather, looked down, on 
the world she was leaving behind her. It 
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seemed as though she were mounting up to 
the clouds. Before her was the rugged 
roadway, rising higher and higher. The 
welkin stretched overhead, dense with livid 
clouds. The atmosphere felt close and 
heavy. There was no sound in this oppres- 
sive stillness, save the splash and gurgle of 
the water hurrying over the rocks. 

At last Bonnie found herself—much to 
her relief—on a comparative level. The 
road was wilder and narrower than ever, but 
the mountains were now no longer hidden 
from sight. Bonnie paused for a while at an 
- old, broken gateway, and now, looking away 
down over the country, what a view met her 
eyes! There, far below, was Lismore—the 
river, the old bridge, the Castle—and dis- 
tance added a new grandeur, if that were 
possible, to the picture. The river reflected 
the livid hue of the clouded sky; away west- 
ward, the sooty edges of the clouds were 
fringed with copper, and the great piles of 
cumulus were momentarily enlarging and 
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blackening as the twilight gathered down 
over the wild landscape. 

Bonnie turned away from the gate-way and 
got in on the heath, now of a sombre red- 
purple colour in the waning light. The 
lofty peaks and spurs of the mountains 
formed a toothed ridge right across the hori- 
zon. The purple of their hue was deepening, 
and the outlines of their sinuous range and 
peaked summits sharpening against the back- 
ground of leaden cloud. 

As Bonnie walked on, a sound came to her 
ears through the hush of the evening. The 
rumble of car-wheels in the distance. It 
drew nearer ; still nearer. Ere long a high 
car, with a man and woman in it, passed 
along the mountain road in the direction of 
Lismore. The man caught sight of the lonely 
girl-figure on the heath, and called loudly to 
Bonnie. 

* You'll lose your way there!” he shouted. 
Then as the girl came towards him, he 
touched his hat with his whip and added, 
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<‘ If you take my advice, Miss, you’ll keep to 
the road here. But maybe youre goin’ on 
to the Monastery ? You'll not be able to walk 
so far, I’m thinking.” 

“No; I am only taking a little walk,” the 
girl said ; “ but I believe there is a short cut 
to the Monastery somewhere about here.” 

The man—who appeared to be a well-to- 
do farmer—stood up in his car, and with his 
whip indicated the path leading to Mount 
Melleray Abbey, across the heath. Then, 
with a parting injunction to the girl not to 
lose her way on the mountains, he drove off; 
and, ere long, the rattle of the car-wheels 
died away in the distance. 

A strange nervousness and loneliness now 
came over the girl for the first time. After this 
little interruption, the dead hush of the moun- 
tains was almost intolerable. There was not 
a sound to break this silence. The air was 
close and oppressive. The wild peaks rising 
against the sky were of a black-purple hue in 
the twilight. 
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‘* I suppose I may as well turn back now,” 
- said the girl, somewhat angry with herself for 
this growing nervousness. ‘‘I wish Paul 
were with me. I would give anything to go 
across the mountains to the Monastery.” 

She had turned, and was making her way 
back towards the road. The twilight lay over 
the landscape like a thick, purplish pall. 
Bonnie found now that she had gone farther 
than she thought. She had, indeed, hurried 
along at a breathless pace, and now she be-- 
gan to fear that night would have fallen by 
the time she got down again on the main 
road leading to Lismore. 

A strange dread was creeping over the girl,. 
as she hastened on. She felt herself shiver: 
now and then, and her heart was beating with. 
a heavy thud—thud, which dismayed her. 

s What is the matter with me?” she said 
to herself, affrightedly ; ‘‘ I never felt like this 
before—never, except once—that dreadful 
evening at the Rabbit Burrow—the evening: 
that poor Anna. What is wrong with me? I 
feel choked up and—and—” 
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She paused suddenly, and drew back a 
step. A figure was approaching her across 
the heath. A small figure. A dark figure. 
A hurrying figure in the twilight. 

Nearer and nearer it came. Bonnie recoiled 
violently, shuddering in every limb, her 
hands clasped tight together, a wild horror 
—that incredulous horror which appals one 
who sees a ghost—gathering in her pallid 
face. 

“ Bonnie ! Bonnie?! Is that you, Bonnie!” 

O God of Mercy! Whose voice was that ? 
Were her ears deceiving her? Was it the 
voice of the dead, or of the living ? 

“ Bonnie! Bonnie! It is I. Itis Annas 
You don’t know me yet. Oh, thank God— 
thank God, we are re-united at last! ”’ 

s At last. Atlast!’’ Bonnie screamed, 
with asudden violent revulsion of feeling, 
flinging her arms wildly around the small, 
dark figure. “Oh, Anna—Anna—I knew 
you were not dead. Oh, I knew you were 
not dead. They all said you were, and I 
could not believe it. Oh, my darling !” she 
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shrieked hysterically, ‘‘you are alive—you 
are alive—you are alive! Oh, I shall go 
mad! Iam mad just now. I don’t know what 
I am saying!” 

They clung and sobbed together, shudder- 
ing from head to foot, their faces white as 
death, the tears streaming from their eyes 
like rain. There was no word spoken for 
fully five minutes after this. The joy of this 
re-union sapped the springs of joy itself, and 
drew on anguish to feed its strength. 

“s Anna, Anna,” said Bonnie, at last, her 
voice still strained and wild, ‘if I had 
allowed myself to believe that you were dead, 
I should have died myself. But I would 
not believe it. I hoped on—on—on. I 
always—” 

“ But my letter, Bonnie—my letter? The 
letter I sent by Willie Merrigan,’ Anna in- 
terrupted here, ‘‘ surely that explained every- 
thing? Isent it to you the very morning 
after that terrible, terrible night.” 

“ The letter? Willie Merrigan? What 
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letter? I got no letter,’’ Bonnie cried, be- 
wildered. 

“ Do you mean to tell me, Bonnie, that you 
did not get a letter—or, rather, a note scrib- 
bled with a pencil? Can it be possible? You 
got no letter! Could it be that the boy lost 
it?” 

“I never got a line from you, Anna. I 
heard nothing—absolutely nothing, about you 
since that dreadful evening.” 

‘He lost it then. Oh, Bonnie, Bonnie, 
what must you have thought of me! In 
that letter I told you I was safe—that I could 
not write to you any more, for some time— 
that it was better for you not to write to me- 
either, and that I would explain all when we 
met. And you never got it!” 

s Never, Anna. I never got a line from 
you. Oh, Anna, Anna,” she suddenly added, 
with a low cry, peering into Anna's face,. 
“ you are worn to a shadow. You are like a 
spirit. What has happened to you ? And how 
in the world did you come here this evening ?’” 
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“I have been at death’s door, Bonnie, 
since I saw you last. But I managed to pull 
through it, and—and I am getting back my 
strength again now. As soon as I possibly 
could, I set out for Kilcarrick to see you; but 
when [arrived at Ballydoonan, this morning, 
I heard there that you had left Kilcarrick— 
and that you had gone away on a visit with a 
Mrs. Forrester. It was the guard, Edward 
Roche—your old admirer, Bonnie !—who told 
methis, and he knew your address, Glentobar, 
Lismore. So I came on straight then, and I 
drove to Glentobar this evening, and heard 
from the woman atthe gate that you had 
gone for a walk.” 

s And she told you the road I had taken?” 

“Yes; she knew the way you had gone, 
and I followed in pursuit, and an old man on 
the road below gave me further information, 
and also a man and woman in acar, who had 
seen you up here, they told me. Sol got off 
my car and sent it back to Lismore; and now 
you know how I found you out, darling.” 
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“JT cannot realize that itis Anna Wylde 
who is talking to me!’’ Bonnie cried, after a 
pause. ‘It seems like a dream to me. I 
‘Shall not be able to grasp all this as an abso- 
lute fact until I have heard from your own 
lips, darling, the whole story of your sudden 
disappearance on that evening. Oh, Anna! 
if you only knew what I suffered. Well, it 
is all over now, thanks be to God! And here 
you are again, my poor Anna—my sister— 
dearer to me than any sister could be.” 

Bonnie’s arms were again thrown about 
‘the small, dark figure, and the two friends 
clung together, and cried and laughed, and 
now Bonnie found herself, by degrees, grasp- 
ing this meeting as an actual reality. 

‘This is no place for us to linger,” Bonnie 
said at last, ‘ we shall have a terrible nicht, I 
think. I’m afraid the thunder will overtake 
us before we get to the house. Come, Anna, 
take my arm, and let us hurry on. Oh dear! 
‘What a talk we shall have to-night, in my 
room at Glentobar.” 
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The two girls hurried along across the 
heath in the gloom of the falling night. The 
clouds had gathered livid overhead. There 
was a dead stillness all over the mountains. 
The closeness of the atmosphere had become: 
more oppressive. The thunderstorm could 
not be long distant now. 

“ I hope I am not walking too fast for you, 
Anna? Am I? I think you are nearly out 
of breath.” 

“ Well, you are going rather fast, Bonnie. 
I am afraid we must slacken our pace a little, 
even at the risk of being exposed to the 
thunderstorm.” 

“s With all my heart!” Bonnie cried, and 
now her agitation was giving way to the 
wildest spirits. “I must learn to walk like 
a civilized creature, now that I have you with. 
me again. But, you know, when Paul and I 
go for long walks, I try to keep step with 
him, and—Anna! Anna!” she suddenly 
broke off, with a low cry, “‘ why I forgot all 
about it until this moment! I am going to be 
married.” 
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« Married, Bonnie! ” 

“Yes. It is all arranged. I am to be 
married next week, probably next Thursday. 
Paul is away in Dublin now, but he will be 
back to-morrow evening, I think. Oh, Anna, 
I hope you will like him!” 

‘ I hope so, dear. Well, well, well—and 
are you really going to be married? Is it a 
fact, Bonnie? What am I to say to you, at 
all? Where did’ you meet him? Tell me 
all about it.” 

“« Oh, it would take hours and hours to 
tell you everything !”?” Bonnie cried, with 
nervous delight in her happy voice. ‘‘I met 
him first, ever so long ago,’ when I was a 
very little girl; and then I met him again 
last March—such a romantic meeting, Anna! 
He came one night to the Orchard Room at 
- Kilcarrick, and tapped at the glass. He had 
walked from Ballydoonan—he is a famous 
pedestrian—and he wanted to know the 
way to Castle Strange. Mrs. L’Estrange is a 
kinswoman of his. I fell in love with him 
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that night, Anna. I was often longing to 
tell you about that meeting, but he bound 
me to secrecy. He is a splendid fellow, 
Anna—tall, with magnificent black eyes, and 
an olive face, and his name, too, is so pretty 
—Paul Earnscliffe. Isn’t it a—O God! 
What’s the matter |” | 

With a loud scream of the wildest horror 
and dismay, Anna Wylde started back, as 
though shot to the heart, and flung her 
clasped hands above her head. 

“ Paul Earnscliffe!” she screamed, hoarsely. 
‘s Paul Earnscliffe? Is that the name you 
said, Bonnie? Is it Paul Harnscliffe? Was 
that the name you mentioned ? ” 

s Yes, Anna! Yes! Why not? Yes— 
Paul Earnscliffe. That is his name.” 

s And you say you are to be married to 
him next week ” | 

“Yes, Anna; next Thursday. That will 
be my wedding-day. My God, Anna, what 
is wrong with you! You areas white as a 
sheet. Oh, I am shocked—I am terrified ! ” 
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“ No wonder I am white—no wonder you 
are terrified, Bonnie!” Anna screamed, with 
a sudden burst of hysterical laughter. 
“< And so Paul Earnscliffe has appointed his 
wedding-day—has he! The black-hearted 
rascal! Oh, my poor darling, thank Heaven 
I came here in time to save you. I am Paul 
Earnscliffe’s wife!” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, 
when a vivid flash of lightning lit up the 
gloom for a moment with a blue glare, and 
then, at last, the thunderstorm burst over 


the mountains in all its fury. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE WANDERERS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


WONNIE lay there on the heath like a 
d dead girl, her lips white and 
parted, while Anna chafed her hands, and 
bathed her temples with water from a little 


mountain pool amid the heather, to the 
side of which she had carried the girl’s 
fainting figure. 

‘“ I should have broken the truth to her by 
degrees,’ Anna thought, in bitter self- 
reproach. ‘‘I should not have given her 
this tremendous shock. But I could not 
help myself. The words rushed out from my 
heart in spite of me. Oh, my poor, poor 
child, I hope I have not injured you! I hope 
I have not injured you for life.” 
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The thunderstorm was raging in all its 
wrath, and the blue lightning-glare nearly 
blinded Anna’s eyes. But she was hardly 
conscious, just now, of the hoarse growl, and 

roar, and rattle of the thunder as it gathered 
= louder and louder overhead, and boomed in 
hollow reverberations among the mountains. 
She had no thought now but for Bonnie. 

“She looks like death,” Anna thought, 
with a pang of affright and dismay. <‘ Oh, 
Bonnie, darling, what have I done—what 
have I done? Have I only come back to 
you to kill you!” 

As if in answer to her passionate words, 
Bonnie sighed heavily, and slowly opened her 
eyes. The colour ebbed back into her cheeks. 
She lifted her head from Anna’s lap, and sat 
up on the heather. 

‘ Where am I?” she gasped, looking 
wildly around her. “Am I awake, or 
dreaming? Is that you, Anna? Oh, Anna, 
I feel cruelly weak in every limb. What has 
happened to me?” 
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“« You have fainted, darling,” Anna said ; 
“but, thank God, you are now yourself 
again. Oh, Bonnie, I thought you would 
never recover. I was dreadfully shocked. 
You looked like death.” i 

Bonnie was gazing into Anna's face with a 
strange, bewildered look in her eyes. Then, 
suddenly, she uttered one sharp, pitiful cry 
of anguish, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

“I remember all. now,’ she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro on the heather. 
“I had forgotten it at first. It all comes 
back tome now. Anna!” she cried, raising 
her head and looking wildly into the other’s 
face, “ you said you were—you were his—his. 
wife. Is that what you said, Anna?” 

“« Yes, Bonnie, I said that; but I shall 
never forgive myself for not having broken 
the truth to you by degrees. It was a 
savage thing for me to tell it all so suddenly. 
But I did not know what I was saying. I 
was beside myself with horror and anguish. 
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What you told me was so overwhelming, that 
it drove me nearly wild. And then the 
words rushed out from my heart. Bonnie, I 
shall never forgive myself !” 

“ Is it the truth, Anna? Is it the truth? 
Do you really mean to say that you—you, 
Anna Wylde, are Paul EHarnscliffe’s wife? 
His wife! Paul’s wife? It seems like a 
night-mare to me. I cannot understand it, 
Anna. Paui’s wife! And I was to be his 
wife next Thursday—I, Bonnie Dunraven. 
Anna, this is only a fancy of yours. A 
laughable fancy. It is not true. Paul 
married ! ” 

And a thrill of horror passed through 
Anna's frame when Bonnie burst into a 
wild peal of laughter, long, and shrill, and 
ringing. 

‘You are not serious, Anna,” Bonnie 
cried, rising to her feet ; “there is some mis- 
understanding. It will be all arranged satis- 
factorily, youll find. Make your mind easy 
now, Anna. Paul will explain everything 
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when he comes back from Dublin. He will 
be back on to-morrow evening, and he asked 
me to drive into Lismore to the railway 
station to meet him. Come, Anna; we 
cannot remain here. The thunder is dread- 
ful, and we shall soon have rain. Come, 
Anna!” 

“ Where, Bonnie? Where are we to go?” 

‘Come with me, Anna, and, never fear, I 
shall bring you safely to a place where you 
will be welcomed for my sake. Glentobar is 
a dear old place. And Mrs. Forrester is so 
kind, and so interesting. She is like her 
brother—like Paul, in many ways.” 

“« Tell me, Bonnie, is her name, Alice P”’ 

“ Yes; Alice Forrester—Alice Earnscliffe 
that was. Come, Anna. She will receive 
you warmly for my sake.” 

“ ‘Yes—I know who she is,” Anna replied, 
looking straight and steadily into Bonnie’s 
face, and speaking slowly and distinctly ; 
“she is Paul Earnscliffe’s favourite sister. 
He often spoke to me about ‘Alice.’ He 
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‘showed me her photograph, I remember, on 
the day I became his wife. She was a tall, 
‘dark, black-eyed girl, very like himself in 
features. At that time, I think, she was not 
married.” 

“ On the day you became his wife,” Bonnie 
repeated, her voice dropping to that dreadful 
whisper which is half-groan, half-whisper, 
on the day you became his wife! Pauls 
wife. Anna, look me in the face now 
‘steadily, and tell me am I mad—or, do I 
understand what you say? Here you and I 
stand, under God. Look at me. Tell me, 
now, is it true—is it really true—that Paul 
Earnscliffe—Paul Earnscliffe who gave me 
this engagement-ring on my finger—look at 
at !—that he is your husband, and nothing to 
me any more.” 

‘‘He is my husband, as God is my wit- 
ness!” Anna replied steadily, looking 
straight into Bonnie’s pallid face. ‘He is 
nothing to you any more—nothing but a 
damned traitor.”’ 
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There was a silence then, while you might- 
count twenty. Bonnie stood like a figure of 
stone, her hands clasped together, her lips. 
slightly parted, her eyes fastened immovably 
on Anna’s face. Then, at last, this silence- 
was riven with a great cry from the girl— 
such a cry as a shot animal might give when. 
the ball quivers through its heart. 

“I believe it all now, at last! My eyes- 
are opened—would to God they were withered 
up in death! ”’ 

“O Bonnie, don’t talk so! Don’t talk. 
so, my poor, poor child. Heaven help us. 
both!” Anna groaned; but she believed in. 
her heart that it was well Bonnie should 
realize the truth. Better even this, than the- 
unnatural incredulity of awhile ago. 

“Yes, I do wish it!” Bonnie went on,. 
passionately. ‘“‘ Why should I not wish it?’ 
What is my life to me now, but a curse—a 
black, blighting curse. O that God would 
take me—would only take me now—this. 
moment, this very moment! What hope 
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have I to live for? None. No hope. My 
hopes are blasted for ever more. And I have 
outraged those who love me—my dear, noble- 
hearted friends in Kilcarrick. I have sepa- 
rated myself, for ever, from them—for this— 
for this! O Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

The last words burst from her lips with a 
wail of anguish pitiful to hear. Her eyes 
gazing into Anna’s face were wild and dilated 
with an immeasurable, tearless woe. 

“ We cannot remain here a moment longer, 
Anna,” she cried suddenly, seizing Anna’s 
hand as she spoke. “I know the path to 
the Monastery—to Mount Melleray Abbey. 
A man pointed it out to me this evening. 
Come, let us go there! It is our only refuge 
to-night—and it is a sure refuge. We can 
talk over all this when we get under a safe 
roof. Come, Anna. We shall have to walk 
quickly. There is not a moment to be lost. 
Come!”’ | 

“You will not be able to walk so far, 
Bonnie. Better, I think, to come back to 
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Lismore. We shall have a thunder-shower 
immediately, I am afraid. You really will 
not be able to walk to the Monastery. You 
will surely make yourself ill, if you attempt 
it,’ Anna urged. 

“ And what do I care whether I am well, 
or ill?” Bonnie groaned. “I hope I shall 
die to-night. O God, I cannot think of it—I 
cannot think of it! If I think of it, I shall 
lose my reason. Come, Anna—come. The 
quick walk in the storm will save me from 
madness ! ” 

Anna saw that it was useless to say any- 
thing further, and so she and Bonnie hurried 
away, hand in hand, across the heath. 

The thunder still rolled and rattled among 
the mountains. Sometimes it died away to 
a sullen muttering in the distance, ere it 
again gathered with a hollow boom as of 
breakers crashing on an iron-bound coast. 
Then came a prolonged roar, almost overhead 
—a roar like the explosion of cannon, fol- 
lowed by a loud reverberating peal and rattle, 
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appalling to hear. Now and then, the black- 
ness of the night was lit up eerily with the 
blue glare of the lightning. As yet the 
thunder-shower had not come, but it could 
not be long distant now. 

Anna and Bonnie hurried onwards, not 
speaking a word; for, indeed, they were 
nearly breathless as they toiled across the 
rugged, and savage heath-tracts, with strag-. 
gling and misguiding pathways traversing 
them, here and there. Ere long, the ground 
sloped down, down, down, into a little valley 
between the mountains. A stream was 
brawling along here over a rocky bottom, 
and just as the wanderers had crossed a rude. 
bridge spanning the torrent (two trees laid 
from bank to bank, with a plank nailed across. 
them, here and there) the thunder-shower 
came down with the tremendous force of 
pent-up fury now vented at last. 

There was no shelter on the bleak moun- 
tain-side, which now began to rise again. The- 
rain was dashing down in torrents, and by 
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the time the wanderers had arrived at the 
fields of Melleray, and were hurrying along 
a sheep-walk toward the Monastery, they 
were wet through and through, and their hair 
was streaming over their shoulders, drenched 
with rain. 

‘Thank God, we have arrived at last!” 
Anna said; and now they had come to the 
avenue leading directly to the Monastery, 
and a few minutes later, Anna was knocking 
loudly at the door—the door through which 
Bonnie had entered, on that happy, happy 
day of her last visit to the place. 

The good Brother who drew back the bolt, 
was not very much surprised, it may be, 
when the lamp which he held in his hand 
flashed on two storm-beaten figures, with 
ghost-white faces, and drenched, streaming 
hair. It was no singular occurrence for 
waifs and strays to come here to the 
Monastery door, and crave shelter for the 
night. The night of anguish in their souls 
-was, oftentimes, blacker and more bitter than 
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‘the blackness and bitterness of God's niglit 
-swathing the mountains all around. But, 
when Brother Philip, peering closer into the 
faces of these poor storm-tossed wanderers, 
recognized, in one of them, the fair, bright, 
happy-looking girl who had come here thie 
‘week before, in all the grace and freshness 
of her youth and goodness—then, indeed, he 
felt a thrill run through him from head to 
foot, and his voice was low and unsteady 
‘when he spoke. 

s< Where have you come from? Have you 
‘been out under the thunder-storm on the 
mountains?” he asked, looking earnestly 
into Bonnie’s white face. | 

‘Yes, Brother. We have had no shelter. 
We are wet through and through,” the girl 
replied. ‘‘ We are foot-sore and travel-worn. 
Can we remain here for the night ? ” 

“s My God, you will get your deaths, in 
these wet clothes!” Brother Philip said, 
holding the lamp close to the girl’s drenched 
figure. ‘“Stepin here for a minute or two, 
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until I come back. I shall not delay yow 
long.” 

He returned in a few minutes, accompanied 
by the Guest-master, Father Leonard, the 
priest who had gone through the Monastery 
with Bonnie and her friends, on that happy 
day last week. 

“ Oh, Father Leonard!” Bonnie began, 
and then the sudden recollection of that 
dead-and-gone day, with all its never-to-be-. 
forgotten associations, broke the girl’s voice, 
and she was unable to say another word. She 
had wished to explain to Father Leonard how 
it came to pass that she was here to-night. 
The sad, shocked look in his grave, kind eyes. 
had dyed Bonnie’s face and neck with a 
crimson flush; but she could not speak 
now. 

‘You wish for shelter for the night, and 
God knows you want it,’ Father Leonard 
said, drawing his white hood over his head, 
and walking tothe door. ‘ Come with me 
now, and I will bring you to a place where 
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you both will receive every kindness and 
attention.” 

The thunder shower had well nigh ex- 
hausted its fury, and great torn masses of 
black cloud were slowly trooping away across 
the livid sky, as Father Leonard, holding a 
lamp in his hand, walked along the avenue, 
followed by Bonnie and Anna Wylde. 

The tall priest with the flowing white 
habit, and the peaked hood, dimly seen in the 
flickering lamp light, seemed to the weary 
wanderers like a Guardian Angel bringing 
them to a secure, and happy refuge. There 
was no word spoken until they had come out 
on the mountain road, and arrived at the 
roomy looking house, of which you have 
heard, near the outer gates of the avenue. 

Father Leonard knocked at the door, and, 
ere long, a large, good-humoured, friendly- 
looking woman, Mrs. Wilson, made her ap- 
pearance; and now, at last, Bonnie and 
Anna had come to a haven of rest. 

Father Leonard and Mrs. Wilson had a 
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whispered talk in the hall, and then the 
priest turned to Bonnie, a grave, kindly look 
in his eyes. 

“T have arranged with Mrs. Wilson,” he 
said, “and she will be happy to make both of 
you as comfortable as possible. You can 
have your suppers in your room. And these 
wet things shall be aired for you. You must 
not fall ill, if we can help it. And now, 
good-night. And may God guard you 
both ! ” 

Again the wish to explain all this seized 
upon Bonnie, and again was the effort un- 
successful. She could not speak. The 
kindness of Father Leonard’s words, and 
face, and voice, was too much for her. Her 
eyes filled with tears. She bowed her head 
in mute gratitude; and then Father Leonard 
was gone into the black night, closing the 
door behind him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STORY OF THE PAST. 


+4 rN the after years, Bonnie Dunraven 
Į oftentimes looked back upon that 
wild night-walk to the lonely Monastery, and 
felt, in her soul, that it was her good Angel 
who had directed her steps thither, in her 
hour of bitter trial. The solitude of the 
spot, the tranquil hush, the kind, earnest 
look in Father Leonard’s eyes; all united in 


soothing the girl’s troubled spirit, in bring- 
ing her back again, by degrees, to the con- 
sciousness—and to the consolation which 
that consciousness begets—that the one Goal 
is the end of every sorrow here below, that 
no human being’s life—however bitter—need 
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be a bane, and no human being’s cross—how- 
ever heavy—insupportable. 

This consciousness was, of course, riven 
and scattered, now and then, by the surge of 
passionate sorrow which swept over the girl’s 
heart, resistless as it was agonizing. But it 
came back again, nevertheless, gathering 
depth and strength with each return, bracing 
up the girl’s shuddering spirit, opening her 
eyes wider, and showing her—in moments of 
vivid insight—what the world still possessed 
for her, and in what direction her life-path 
henceforth should tend. 

For Bonnie’s nature was sunshiny and 
hopeful, as you know, rather than gloomy 
and despondent. She looked at the bright 
side of affairs, and she had come to believe 
(and this, mind you, was no romantic theory, 
but the spontaneous outcome of actual ex- 
perience) that no matter how black a thing 
may appear to be, there was to be found, 
nevertheless, if one only had the courage to 
search, some side that was not black, after 
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all. The motive principle of her moral 
nature was, indeed, accordant with the spirit 
of Gerald Massey’s beautiful lines— 


Hope on, hope ever! though to-day be dark, 

The sweet sunburst may smile on thee to-morrow: 
Tho’ thou art lonely, there’s an eye will mark 

Thy loneliness, and guerdon all thy sorrow! 


% * * * * * 
Hope on, hope ever! after darkest night, 
Comes, full of loving life, the laughing morning ; 
Hope on, hope ever; springtide flusht with light, 
Aye crowns old Winter with her rich adorning. 
Not so with Anna Wylde. Their characters 
were, indeed, strikingly contrasted in many 
ways; and never, perhaps, in their lives, was 
this contrast more marked than when, late 
that night—towards midnight, indeed—Anna 
crept to Bonnie’s side, and wound her arms 
about her neck, and told her, from beginning 
to end, the story of her life, and what part 
Paul Earnscliffe had played in that miserable 
tragedy of the past. | 
“Never speak of this again, darling,” 
Anna said, before she began her story; “ let 
it die here to-night, and never, never resusci- 
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tate it. O, Bonnie, I shiver at the thought 
of going over the details again. I feel the 
horror and hatred toward that man spring up 
afresh in my heart. But you must hear it 
some time, and it is better that it should be 
over and done with, once for all, now.” 

“ But Anna, darling, surely you need not 
tell it now, since it agitates you so terribly,” 
Bonnie urged ; for she could feel the shudder 
which passed through Anna’s slender frame. 

“ It would be all the same, Bonnie, now, or 
next year, or in twenty years!” Anna re- 
plied, in a passionate whisper. ‘Yes; I 
will have it over now, and, then, darling, 
we shall never, never, never speak of it 
again.” 

s Never, Anna, never. I promise you that, 
for my part, at all events.” 

“s You may be very sure J shall not be the 
one to bring it up, afterwards!” Anna said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Well, well, I shall not delay now. 
Come closer, Bonnie. I shall hurry over it.. 
Can you hear me?” 
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Her voice had dropped to a faint whisper ; 
but Bonnie heard every word. 

“I need not go over the story of my child- 
hood,” Anna began. ‘‘ There are some things 
too sacred, Bonnie, to be touched upon with 
words. My earliest recollections must remain 
in memory alone. I cannot bear to dwell 
upon them now. They were happy days, 
Bonnie—checkered, of course, with sorrow, 
here and there—the gloom of poverty—but, 
for all that, happy, happy days. Let them 
pass. The time soon came when all was 
changed. I was only fifteen years of age 
when I was left alone in the world; and as I 
stood shivering and sobbing in my black 
dress—the last of the black dresses now, for 
the last of my dear ones was gone—I had 
nothing left of my childhood but the living 
memories of a poor little sister who had 
faded away in consumption, my brother—my 
girl’s hero !—who had followed my sister, and 
a gentle, loving mother, whose heart had been 
riven and rent by my father’s cruel treat- 
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ment, and by the sorrows of her childrens’ 
deaths. At fifteen, a girl’s heart is not very 
well hardened, Bonnie, to endure such trials 
as these. J could not endure them. I do 
not care to recall the year which followed my 
mother’s death. Let that, too, go by.” 

“God help you, Anna,’ Bonnie said, 
through her tears, ‘‘my poor, poor darl- 
ing P’ 

“ When our household was broken up after 
her death,’ Anna continued, “an old kins- 
woman of ours—a_ true-hearted, noble- 
minded woman as ever lived—sent for me; 
and I went to her, to Innisrush, in the County 
Clare, and made my home there henceforth 
with her. She has been my fond, faithful 
friend, from that day to this. May God 
bless and protect her!” 

“ She is alive then, Anna? I don't think 
I've heard you speak of her, before.” 

“« Yes, Bonnie, she is alive; but feeble and 
old now. She is a Mrs. Graingell, a cousin 
of my poor mother’s. At the time I went 
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to her, her husband was dead, her two boys 
were dead; she was a childless widow, and 
was supporting herself by giving lessons in 
music, singing, and drawing, and in the 
evenings she received pupils at her house, 
and had a class of French and English until 
tea-time. It was in this evening class that I 
began, ere long, to be of some assistance to 
her. I studied hard during the day. It was 
a great relief to me to study. It was a 
powerful distraction. And it subsequently 
enabled me to earn my bread as a governess. 
Well, Bonnie, this went on for two years. 
Before the end of the second year, I had 
taken the evening class entirely into my own 
hands. My life was now a happy life enough. 
I dearly loved Mrs. Graingell. She looked 
upon me as her own child. I was now 
seventeen ; and it was at this time that I met 
Paul Earnscliffe.”’ 

Anna paused for a minute, and there was 
a silence. Bonnie said not a word. Again 
she felt the shudder which passed through 
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Anna’s frame, and trembled in the arms. 
wound about the girl’s neck. 

‘* He came to the place, one evening, with a 
tourist’s knapsack slung on his shoulders,” 
Anna resumed. “He was walking through 
the west of Ireland; and as Innisrush isa 
pretty spot, he put up atthe Inn with the 
intention of remaining there fora couple of 
days, in order to visit the ruins of Glen- 
griffin, and the other picturesque scenes in 
the neighbourhood. On the very evening of 
his arrival, he and I met. I was sitting by 
the window of our house—it lies back from 
the road-way, and hasa little garden in front, 
with a green gate, and two willow trees. 
meeting over the gate in arude arch. Well, 
I was correcting some French exercises when,. 
suddenly, a voice from the road-way came to 
my ears. I looked up, and saw a stranger 
standing by the green gate, and the next 
moment he was in the garden, and was walk- 
ing toward the window. He wanted to 
know the road to Glengriffin ruins. I told 
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him. He introduced himself then, and 
lingered chatting by the window; and, by- 
and-by, Mrs. Graingell came into the room, 
and he and she fell into conversation. He 
spoke well. There was a charm in what he 
said, in his words, his gestures, his bearing.. 
Mrs. Graingell admired him, was interested, 
was completely won by him in half-an-hour. 
They spoke of music, I recollect, and he pro- 
fessed to be a lover of music. They spoke 
of poetry, and of this subject his knowledge 
seemed, to me, to be unbounded. He had, 
himself, he told us, written some fugitive 
pieces. He recited one or two of them for 
us in the gloaming. Dreamy, beautiful, 
melancholy, I thought them then. I 
wonder, Bonnie, what I should think them 
now ! 

‘ Well, the end of it was, that Mrs. Grain- 
gell invited him in, and he came, and he did 
not speak of Glengriffin ruins any more, for. 
that evening. He drank tea with us. He 
played for us. He sang. It was the happiest. 
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evening, Bonnie, I had ever spent, in all my 
life. I confess that now to you. I was 
feverishly happy. Before he said good-night, 
he lingered with me for a while beside the 
open window—for it was the summer-time, 
then—and when he went away, at last, it 
seemed as if he had taken away my heart 
and my youth along with him. I remember 
how I spent that night. No fear of my for- 
getting it! I spent it lying on my face on 
my bed, sobbing with the passion of a new 
delight well-charged with the passion of a 
new pain. 

“He came again and again after that. 
Bonnie, you can understand it all. You will 
not expect me to dwell on this. I loved him 
with that unreasoning, passionate love—a 
blind devotion, but all-powerful. I was only 
seventeen, bear in mind. Until now, I had 
never even fancied what such love as this 
actually was. I had read of it, and laughed 
at it as being a mere exaggeration—written 
for the sensational effect—no truth init. I 
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found now that it was not an exageeration— 
that it fell short of the reality.” 

Anna’s gathering agitation now checked 
her words for a couple of minutes, and there 
was a pause. But still Bonnie said not a 
word. She could not speak. 

“ And so the summer went by, Bonnie, 
and when September came, a great joy had 
kindled up in my heart, no longer a mere 
hope now, but a reality. Paul had vowed 
to me that he loved me, only me—you know 
how he can talk; with a mixture of poetry, 
and passion, and treachery! My ears were 
not attuned then to the toneof falsehood. I 
took everything as my heart wished to take 
it, unquestioningly, gladly, with full, cordial 
faith. How could I mistrust him, then ? 
How could I mistrust him and still believe in 
God ?—for, was not he the most glorious gift, 
in my belief, that God could bestow upon 
me? My love for him, Bonnie, was more of 
a worship than a love. It drew me beyond 
myself. I could have suffered death—a 
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martyr’s death—with ahsolute joy, if he had 
wished it. That was the kind of love I felt 
for that man.” 

For the first time since Anna had spoken 
of Earnscliffe, Bonnie broke silence. She 
pressed her cold lips to her friend’s fore- 
head, and sighed heavily. . 

“ I loved him in the same way, Anna,” she 
said, in a faint whisper. ‘‘God help us 
both !” 

“ I must hasten on, now, Bonnie,” Anna 
resumed. ‘“‘ You can, as I say, fancy it all, 
for yourself. The end of it was, that we 
were privately married at Innisrush, and we 
went to Scotland immediately after. Our 
marriage should be kept a strict secret, Paul 
urged. . He told me some story about his 
father’s wishing him to wed a great heiress in 
the south, and so forth, and so forth. He 
should win, by degrees, his friends’ approval of 
his marriage, he said. It was a question of 
time only. What did J care, Bonnie, for his . 
father’s opinion, or his relatives’ approval ? 
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What did I care about concealing our 
marriage! Too delighted I felt to please 
him in this. His slightest wish was sufficient 
for my whole-hearted effort to satisfy it. I 
made a god of him. And all the pangs of 
love that I felt for Paul Earnscliffe were 
-changed afterwards to drops of blood, crushed 
out from the heart which he trampled to 
pieces under his feet. 

s For two months we remained in Scot- 
Jand; then returned to Innisrush. It was 
arranged that I was to remain with Mrs. 
Graingell until Paul’s prospects had some- 
what brightened. He, meanwhile, would, he 
said, go home to his father’s place, and en- 
deavour to win his ‘approval’ of our 
marriage. And so our first parting came to 
pass. That was a parting, indeed! No 
mere clasp of hands, and touch of lips, and 
ardent wishes to meet soon again. It was 
of a different stamp, Bonnie. It was the 
parting between youth and age, so far as I 
was concerned. Two months later Paul re- 
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turned ; but my Paul never came back again. 
Bonnie, you can guess all, now. He was 
changed. I saw it—I felt it. I heard it in 
his voice. I read it in his eyes. He was 
changed. The passion of an hour was 
glutted. It had ‘spent its novel force,’ 
indeed! It wasa happy re-union between 
husband and wife—the wife of four months,. 
too. A happy, joyful re-union. The wife 
would have wished, just then, that her 
brains had been dashed out with a stone 
before she lived to see this happy day.” 

‘Anna, Anna, my darling,’ Bonnie 
whispered, “don’t continue this hateful 
story! Leave itso. You can finish it some 
other time, surely.” 

‘No, Bonnie, no. Let it be told now, 
once for all, and then let it be struck out of 
our conversation for ever more. Well, 
Bonnie,-he went away again, and I knew in 
my heart that all was over for ever, now. 
And I was not mistaken. I heard nothing 
of him for nearly six months afterwards. 
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Then, one morning, a letter came to me 
bearing a foreign post mark —Milan. It was 
from Paul. I tore it open, and had he 
driven a knife through my heart, I could not 
have suffered as I suffered from the perusal 
of that letter. Our marriage, he informed 
me, had been a ‘terrible mistake.’ He had 
found that we were ‘entirely unsuited to 
each other,’ and that ‘we had better live 
apart for the future.’ He enclosed a cheque 
for fifty pounds, and he should always, ‘ not- 
withstanding our living separately, con- 
tribute, if possible, to the support of his 
wife. The cheque was returned to him, 
Bonnie, and his wife, sometime later, en- 
deavoured to support herself, by earning her 
bread as a governess. 

“ He wrote four or five times, during that. 
year, but each one of his letters was returned, 
with Mrs. Graingell’s handwriting on the 
envelope. During the next few years, he 
wrote, at intervals, but always with a like 
success. 
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‘< He will think you are dead, Anna,’ Mrs. 
Graingell said to me, during one vacation 
which I spent with my dear old kinswoman; 
‘and maybe he has repented of his conduct, 
by this time.’ 

“<No, no, no!’ I replied. ‘I am glad 
that he should beliéve me to be dead—now 
that I am dead—to him !’ 

“ And so, at last, Bonnie, he wrote to Mrs. 
Graingell, herself, and begged of her to tell 
him the truth about me. She sent me his 
letter. I was in England then. I wrote back 
at once to her, and told her what my wishes 
in the matter were, and she did exactly as I 
asked her. She returned his letter, in a 
black-bordered envelope this time, without 
one written word from herself. For four 
years after that, Bonnie, we heard nothing 
more of Paul Earnscliffe—absolutely nothing. 
I was at Glenbride, at Mrs. Osborne’s, when 
I heard of my husband again. That was 
toward the end of last March.” __ 

“Last March, Anna!’ Bonnie repeated, 
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with a groan. ‘‘ That was the time he came 
to the window of the Orchard Room—the 
night I told you of, this evening, on the 
mountains.” | 

“ Was it early in the month—toward the 
beginning of March—that you saw him, 
Bonnie? ”’ 

“ Yes, Anna; very early in the month.” 
And the recollection of that happy night sent 
a quiver through the girl’s low voice. 

‘ I see. I understand it all, now. Well, 
Bonnie, it must have been a week or so later 
that I heard of Paul. A telegram came to 
me from Mrs. Graingell. Paul had written 
to her again, and told her that he intended 
to go to her to Innisrush, to learn, for certain, 
whether his wife were alive or dead. She 
telegraphed immediately to me to ask me 
what she was to do in the matter, and I sent 
back a message by return—four words, 
Bonnie, nothing more—‘ His wife zs dead.’ 
On the very day after the receipt of this 
telegram, he arrived at Innisrush, and when 
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he went away from Mrs. Graingell’s house, 
that evening, he believed that he was free, at 


last, from his Incubus—that he need no / 


longer live in exile abroad. And now, 
Bonnie, I come to my last scene with my 
husband, on the evening you and I walked to 
the Rabbit Burrow. You remember that 
evening, Bonnie? ” 

“ Remember it, Anna! I am not likely to 
forget it. It has stamped itself on my brain 
in lines of fire.” 

“And on mine, too, and with good 
reason!” Anna said, with suppressed pas- 
sion. ‘‘ You went out of the Burrow, you 
remember, Bonnie, and you told me you 
would wait outside on the sands while I was 
picking up the shells. You had not gone 
five minutes when, suddenly, a sound of 
singing came tomy ears. Ihad heard it—or, 
fancied I had heard it—some time before, 
when you and I were sitting on the dry 
sand. Now, there could be no doubt of it. 
It was a man’s voice, and it seemed to come 
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from the other side of the great hill of sand 
right opposite to which I now stood, shud- 
dering with the intensity of a sudden dis- 
covery. Yes, Bonnie—a discovery. No 
wonder I shuddered. This faintly-heard 
song was a familiar one to my ears. The 
voice was a well-known voice. The song 
had been sung to me during the days when 
my husband had poured his love-words into 
my ear; and the voice was the voice of Paul 
Earnscliffe, himself. | 

“ Bonnie, I cannot tell you what I felt 
then, when I heard again the song, and re- 
cognized the voice. All the bitterness, all 
the hatred of my heart gave way, in that 
moment of recognition, to one immeasurable, 
overwhelming yearning that my husband 
were mine—my very own—again. I had 
spurned his letters. I had spurned his name. 
I had allowed him to believe that I was dead. 
I had prayed, with all my soul, that he and I 
should never see each other’s faces again. 
Now, when I knew he was near me—when 
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his love-song was again in my ears—now it 
was that a hope sprang into my heart, fired 
my blood, spurred me on resistlessly in the 
direction whence the voice came. As I 
toiled on, wildly endeavouring to make my 
way across the steep hills of dry, shifting 
sand, my heart was beating with the agitation 
of that feverish hope, and I began to fancy 
that all those letters of his which Mrs. Grain- 
gell—at my express wish—had returned, 
might, perhaps, have been written, after all, 
with the intention of bringing about a happy 
reconciliation. I don’t know how I found 
my way tohim. The passion of my heart 
lent magic to my feet and hands. In five 
minutes I had gone to the other side of the 
Burrow, and there, reclining on the sand, his 
knapsack lying beside him, I found Paul 
Earnscliffe. 

“He was still singing, and I stood there, 
for a minute or two, silently watching him, 
and listening to the song I knew so well. 
Then an impulse urged me on nearer to him. 
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He must have heard my foot-falls on the 
sand now, for he started, and looked round. 
At first he seemed bewildered, shocked, in- 
credulous. He stood up, and gazed hard at 
me, a wild stare in his black eyes, a pallid 
dismay in his parted lips. 

s< You here—you, Anna! She told me 
you were dead, were his first words, and 
then he stood watching me in silence, an in- 
credulous horror in his gaze. 

s<IĪ told her to say I was dead!’ I 
answered, passionately. ‘I wished you to 
believe me dead, since you had spurned me 
from your heart. But I am alive, and my 
feelings are alive, and there is nothing dead 
in me now except the hatred and loathing I 
have felt for you, during all these years.’ 

s < My letters were all returned—every one 
I wrote. No wonder I thought you were 
dead. Where did you come from now?’ he 
asked me, his voice dropping to a whisper, 
his face wild and white. 


«<I was walking with a friend of mine,’ I 
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replied, ‘and I heard you singing, and I 
came to you. I could not help myself. 
Heaven knows I had reason to shun you— 
reason to hate the sight of your face, the 
sound of your voice—good reason! But the 
hate and horror of you are dead in me now. 
Have you no word to say to me, Paul—no 
word—not one word of —’ 

s< Of what?’ he cried suddenly, his voice 
rising with gathering passion; but before he 
could say anything more, I laid my hand on 
his arm, and silenced him. 

s< O hush, hush!’ I whispered. ‘My 
friend may hear you. She must not hear 
you. Come with me. Let us go along the 
sands.’ 

“We walked away silently from the 
Burrow, and there was no further word 
spoken between us until we had come along- 
side of the Bar of Clane. It was wild and 
gloomy down there, and the waves were 
dashing in on the shingle. It was the 
loneliest, dreariest scene you can fancy, 
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Bonnie ; and night was falling rapidly 
now. 

** O, darling, I cannot bear to go over the 
details of that hideous scene! I found that 
my sudden, wild hopes were utterly false— 
utterly! He absolutely hated me now. 
What I had at first taken for the affright 
and horror of his sudden shock at seeing me 
alive, when he had believed me dead, I now 
found was, in reality, the horror of myself, 
personally—the wrath and fury of the man’s 
heart at finding that his Incubus had fastened 
upon him afresh! I saw this now clearly, 
and my blood coursed like fire in my veins. 
The sudden revulsion of feeling made me a 
very maniac. My wild love for Paul, which 
had blazed up anew in my heart so recently, 
was repelled, spurned, forced to devour 
itself. It did devour itself; and then words 
rushed out from my heart, the pent-up 
wrath and hatred of years now finding 

resistless utterance at last. I don’t know 
what I said. I was like one raving in 
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delirium. I was brought back to my senses,- 
ere long, by a grasp of iron-on my wrist, a 
face, white with fury, close to my face, and 
two wild black eyes fastened on mine. 

“< Not another word !’ he cried hoarsely,. 
through his pallid lips, ‘ you have goaded me 
on to madness now. What have you been 
saying? Do you think J care a curse for 
your words? What are they to me! No 
more than the dashing of the waves on the- 
stones there!’ 

“< You shall learn, to your cost, that they 
are something more than the dashing of the- 
waves, I replied, wildly struggling to free- 
myself from his grasp. ‘You shall bitterly 
rue the hour, Paul Earnscliffe, that your 
black heart fashioned the thought of turning 
traitor to me. All the world shall know how 
you have treated me. Hitherto, I have- 
never breathed a word of this to any human: 
being. Now, it shall be otherwise, I promise: 
you! Let go my wrist!’ I cried, still 
struggling to escape, ‘my friend, Bonnie 
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Dunraven, will be weary waiting for 
me.’ 

“By G you shall never return!’ he 
cried, with a frightful oath, and the sudden 


access of hate and fury in his face appalled 


me. 

“I did not know then, but I know now, 
the real cause of that inflamed passion. It 
was the mention of your name, Bonnie. Of 
that I feel assured now. 

‘< You shall never go back alive with your 
story, he continued; and now he had seized 
both my wrists, and was dragging me to the: 
edge of the Bar. 

“ I struggled madly, desperately, to escape. 
My hands were bruised and bleeding, and 
the bracelet, with my poor mother’s hair in 
it, was torn off my wrist, and lost in the sea. 
Then, in my despair and horror, as I 
wrestled with him there on the verge of the 
water, I uttered one shriek, loud and terrible, 
and the next moment he had hurled me into 
the sea.” 
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“I heard your scream,” Bonnie said, with 
a shudder. ‘It rang loud above winds and 
waves, and I knew it was your voice. O 
God, Anna, this is frightful!” 

_ When I recovered consciousness, Bonnie, 
I was lying on the sands, a man kneeling 
beside me, and another man standing over 
me, and looking down into my face. All was 
explained, ere long. These were two fisher- 
men, Edward Merrigan, and his eldest son, 
John. You know them, Bonnie? You and 
I found shelter in their cabin from many a 
storm, during our walks along by the sea.” 

‘Yes, to be sure, Anna; I know them 
well,” Bonnie said. ‘You were always 
kind to the Merrigans. And so it was they 
who saved your life! ” 

“Yes. They were going home across the 
strand when they heard my cry. Then they 
hurried to the spot, and were in time to 
rescue me from a miserable death. Well, 
Bonnie, they brought me to their lonely 
cabin, and poor Mrs. Merrigan did all in her 
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power to make me comfortable that night. 
But I was not myself. I felt light-headed, 
hysterical, almost unconscious of what was. 
going on around me. Still, underneath 
every other feeling, there was one thought 
troubling me all night—I should hide from 
Paul Earnscliffe. Ee must not know that I 
was saved. And, in order to insure his 
ignorance of the truth, my fate must be kept 
a secret from everyone—for the present, at 
all events. 

“All night long I lay turning these 
thoughts over and over in my head, and in 
the morning my plans were matured. I 
should go away at once secretly to my dear 
old kinswoman, Mrs. Graingell. I should 
bind the Merrigans to the strictest secrecy as 
to their having rescued me from death. I 
should write to you sucha letter as would 
calm your fears on my account, and send it 
by a messenger. I was not long, Bonnie, in 
carrying these intentions into execution. I 
wrote to you and told you that I was safe, 
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but that I could not write again for some 
time, and that I would explain all when we 
should meet. I begged of you to tell nobody 
that I had written to you—to keep your own 
counsel, no matter what should be said, or 
thought, with regard to my sudden dis- 
appearance. I asked you not to write to me, 
for some time, as I dreaded the possible con- 
sequences of a letter’s passing through 
Ballydoonan post office. The frantic horror 
of Paul Earnscliffe, which now possessed me, 
made me stop at nothing—no matter what— 
in order to conceal from him the secret of 
my fate. And my letter, you tell me, never 
reached your hands?” _ 

“Never, Anna. If it had, I should have 
been delivered from a world of anguish 
indescribable.” 

“Willie Merrigan lost it, then. I gave it 
to him to bring secretly to you, and I told 
him to give the letter into no other hand but 
yours. He promised most faithfully to do as 
I said ; and they all promised to keep strictly 
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‘secret the fact of my having been saved from 
the sea. Late that evening, Edward Merri- 
gan and his eldest son rowed me in their 
.curragh to Rathnahinch Bay. You know it, 
Bonnie. It is a wild spot, within a mile or 
two of Ballydoonan. I was in time for the 
night train, and I travelled third class as a 
step toward avoiding recognition. It was past 
‘midnight when I arrived at Innisrush, and 
my head was whirling with a violent head- 
ache. The next day I grew worse, and by 
the end of the third day there was no longer 
any doubt of the fact that I should have to 
‘do battle with an attack of brain fever. 

‘It was a terrible attack, Bonnie. The 
-doctors gave me up in despair, but, you see, 
‘even doctors can be deceived. You know 
the rest, darling—how I set out for Kil- 
carrick as soon as I possibly could, and how 
I found you at last, where I little expected 
‘to find you, and saved you from a worse fate 
than mine would have been had I been left to 
-drown at Clane Bar, that evening. And now, 
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darling, I have told all. Never speak of it 
again, Bonnie. I ask you that as a personal 
favour. No good can possibly come of talk-- 
ing over the hideous story. You know it all 
now; and, thank God, the subject is over for- 
ever more, between you and me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN APPARITION. 


T TA HE storm exhausted its fury during 
EX Q&I the night, and when Bonnie Dun- 
raven looked out of her window, next morn- 
ing, the mountains were bathed in the joyous 
sunshine, thin streaks of cirrus were floating 
high in the blue skies, and delicate white 
piles of cumulus were coming up with the 
happy winds of this fresh, September 
morning. 

How beautiful the mountains looked just 
now, under this early sunshine! Tints of 
soft purple and golden brown coloured them, 
here and there; and in the hollows there 
were dun shadows, diversified with a warmer 
brown. 

VOL. II. O 
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Bonnie and Anna had their breakfasts in 
their room, and now their plans had been 
discussed, and satisfactorily arranged. Bonnie 
was to go to Innisrush, and remain—for the 
present, at all events—with Mrs. Graingell. 
In the meantime, there was one thing to be 
done before she left the Monastery. She 
must write to Paul Harnscliffe. 

When Anna suggested this, Bonnie was, 
at first, strongly opposed to it. She could 
not write to him. She begged of Anna not 
to ask her to do so. It was a hard, cruel 
thing, she said. How could she write to him 
—to Paul—of all others! Anna allowed this 
first feeling to exhaust itself, before she urged 
her point. Then, when Bonnie had paused, 
pale and agitated, Anna explained to her, 
clearly and impressively, her reasons for this 
seemingly hard-hearted request. 

“If you do not write to him, Bonnie, 


darling,’ she said, ‘‘ your disappearance will 
be almost as great a mystery as mine was, 


and will, of course, lead on to countless 
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annoyances for yourself. And then, you 
know, whether you write or not, he must 
find out the truth, sooner or later. Now, 
what I propose is this:—Write him just a 
few lines, and say that you know all—that 
you have heard the whole truth from his 
wife, Anna Wylde—and that you—” 

‘ But Anna,” Bonnie broke in, her voice 
dropping to a whisper, “I thought you did 
not wish him to know that you were alive ?”’ 

“He must know it now, darling. There 
is no help for it. It is the only way of 
effectually silencing him, and nonplussing 
his projects with regard to you. To do him 
justice,” she added, bitterly, ‘‘ I believe that 
he will not go any further in the matter when 
he knows I am not dead, after all. He is too. 
much of a coward to be an out-and-out 
rascal. A man requires some spirit, courage, 
energy, and determination, to be that.” 

Anna gained her point in the end; and, 
with a pallid face, and trembling hands, 
Bonnie sat down, by-and-by, and wrote that 
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last letter—only five lines, indeed—to the 
man whom she had passionately loved, and 
had lost for ever more. Perhaps no harder 
task was ever laid before a girl than this 
task which Bonnie had now undertaken. She 
groaned and shuddered as she wrote, and 
every word traced on the page was wrung 
out, with an agonizing wrench, from her very 
heart. It was finished, at last. This was 


what the girl had written : 


“I have heard all. Your wife—and my 
dearest friend—Anna Wylde, has told me 
the whole truth. You thought you had 
drowned her, but she was saved from the 
sea. I pray to God that you and I may 
never, never see each other’s faces again. 

s Bonnis Dunraven.” 


This note the girl addressed to Glentobar, 
Lismore, and Anna carried it away, and put 
it into the post-box. Some two hours later, 
on that same day, the wanderers had said 
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farewell to the Monastery, and were driving 
along the rugged mountain-road on their way 
to Clonmell. 

Bonnie was very silent during that long 
journey to Innisrush. Anna was seriously 
‘disquieted at the intense pallor of the girl's 
face, and the remarkable change in her low 
voice, from which, indeed, the last faint ring 
of hope seemed to have died out since she 
had left the Monastery. While there, Bonnie 
had borne up wonderfully, all things con- 
sidered, under the burden of her overwhelm- 
ing discovery. The girl’s iiner self, the finer 
fibres of her spiritual nature, had been, as 
you know, powerfully soothed, and braced 
up, by the peaceful associations of the lonely 
Monastery, by the full-toned kindness in 
Father Leonard’s face. Now that they had 
‘descended, so to speak, into the world again, 
everything was changed. The sacred silence 
‘was riven, scattered like dead leaves in the 
wind. The buzz of life prevailed ; and Bonnie, 
recoiling from this din, was thrown back 
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violently upon herself, and her own agonizing 
thoughts. 

It was late that evening when they arrived 
at Innisrush, and drove along the quiet, old- 
fashioned street to the little green gate with 
the willows meeting overhead—the gate 
where, on that summer evening, gone by, 
Paul Earnscliffe had paused to learn the road 
to Glengriffin ruins. 

Mrs. Graingell received Bonnie with an 
old-fashioned, motherly kindness, as welcome 
as it was cordial and genuine. Anna Wylde 
had telegraphed from Clonmell, so that her 
old kinswoman was prepared for Bonnie’s 
arrival. 

“s You look very pale, my dear—very pale. 
The journey was too fatiguing for you, I am 
afraid,’ Mrs. Graingell said, as they went 
upstairs to a cosy little room, very plainly 
furnished, but exquisitely neat, which was 
henceforth to be called, in that house, 
“ Bonnie's Room.” 

“I am not so fatigued as I look, Mrs. 
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Graingell,” the girl answered, smiling sadly 
enough into the old lady’s face. ‘* You 
mustn’t mind this paleness. It comes and 
goes, and doesn’t really mean anything very 
serious. It will pass away.” 

“To be sure it will, my dear. And— 
and—” the old lady said, somewhat shyly, 
but looking with very kind eyes into the 
girl’s face, ““I think, my dear, I shall call 
you ‘ Bonnie,’ and I may as well tell you so 


now, in order to prepare you;” and she 
smiled pleasantly. ‘‘ You must know, my 
dear, that I seem to know you quite well. 
Anna has told me so much about you. And— 
and,” added Mrs. Graingell, I don’t wonder 
at Anna’s choice of a friend. Ilike you very 
much, my dear. And now we shall know 
each other better, and be very good friends.” 

‘‘And I seem to know you, too, Mrs. 
Graingell,’”’ Bonnie said; and as she spoke 
she was looking into the old woman’s face, 
with eyes which had suddenly filled with tears. 

What a kind, refined old face it was— 
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worn, now, and wrinkled, and telling its own 
story of suffering, but of suffering tempered 
by courage, and faith, and endurance. The 
fire and vivacity of the spirit burned quench- 
less in the grey eyes. No worldly trials 
could dim that glow. The silver hair was 
braided smoothly across the forehead. There 
were traces of beauty of feature still left in 
the face, but the beauty of kindness, gentle- 
ness, truth, seemed but to shine forth all the 
brighter with the decline of this woman’s 
years. 

That was a comforting evening for Bonnie 
Dunraven. As she sat in the cosy little 
parlour, listening to the soft, kind voice of 
Mrs. Graingell, and reading, in almost every 
word falling from the old woman’s lips, 
the worth—the noble-heartedness—of the 
speaker’s character, Bonnie felt herself 
become again soothed and consoled, just as 
she had been soothed and consoled during 
the time she had passed at the Monastery 


on the mountains. 
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Here was a woman who had learned “ to 
suffer, and be strong.” Physically, her 
sorrows had, indeed, left their brand upon 
her, in the hollows of her worn cheeks, 
and the circles ploughed deep under her 
eyes. But, mentally, what a triumph had 
this feeble woman achieved over her be- 
siegers! Fierce, close, hot, had raged the 
‘conflict between spirit and flesh. And the 
flesh had been worsted. This woman had 
lost home and friends, had survived the 
deaths of her husband and her boys, had 
had bitter struggles in the world—for she 
was naturally sensitive and tender, and not 
hardened nor robust—and, withal, she was 
light of heart, and her laugh rang clear 
‘and blithe; for her religion supplied her 
‘courage, and clad her in armour stronger 
than steel. 

Day after day, Bonnie crept nearer and 
nearer to the old woman’s heart. The 
girl’s story (which Anna had narrated for 
her kinswoman) deeply pained and impressed 
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Mrs. Graingell. She did all in her power to 
chase away the gloom from the girl’s face, 
and the sadness from her eyes. For a while, 
she believed that her efforts were successful 
efforts ; but, by degrees, she perceived that 
the girl was falling, day after day, into a low, 
nervous, spiritless state, most pitiful to 
observe. And the saddest part of it was, 
that Bonnie was absolutely silent on the 
subject of her grief. Had she poured forth 
her sorrows into the old woman’s ear, what 
a wealth of consolation she would have 
received !—genuine consolation, not the 
pinch-beck jargon which so often passes 
for such. 

But the girl was silent, and this silence: 
was wearing her away. 


Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


So it very literally was with Bonnie now.. 
As she strolled away from the village of 
an evening, and walked along by the cliffs,. 
gazing, gazing sea-ward, a huge sorrow was 
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deepening in her eyes, and the pale face was 
growing paler. At first, Anna always accom- 
panied Bonnie in these long walks, but, ere 
long, she found that her society, during this 
period in Bonnie’s life, was irksome to the 
girl, andso she began to act in accordance 
with this consciousness ; contriving, at the 
same time, to spare her friend’s feelings from 
any disquietude in the matter of this change. 
“ I think I shall remain within doors this 
evening, I have some little things to do,” 
Anna would say casually, during dinner. 
And so Bonnie would set out alone for 
her walk ; and, by-and-by, the villagers had 
become accustomed to the solitary girl-figure 
which passed them so frequently, in the 
gloaming, walking slowly, with a very pale 
face, along the high path over the cliffs. 
Innisrush is a pretty, old sea-side village on 
the south-western coast of Clare. One long 
wide street with blue-slated, and brown- 
thatched houses, and a quaint old spring- 
well right in the centre, around which, of an 
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evening, the village gossips are wont to 
gather, chatting over the events of the day ; 
and, I suppose, the simple inhabitants of the 
place 


take the rustic murmur of their bourg, 
For the great wave that echoes round the world. 


` Beyond the village the road winds on, 
white and narrow, between hawthorn and 
furze bushes which, in the sweet May 
weather, are richly covered with their pink 
and golden bloom. To your left, as you leave 
the village behind, you have barley and bean 
fields, and then the cliff-tops, and, beyond 
these, the glorious Atlantic ocean. 

The cliffs all along this coast are wild, 
sheer, and majestic. The great breakers 
thunder in over the rocks, and boom with a 
hollow roar in the caverns, and savage sea- 
halls under the cliffs. As you sit on the 
heathery crags above, in fine summer 
‘weather, the sound of the sea in the caves 
below comes to your ears with a low, thun- 
derous moan. 
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About a mile beyond the villaze a path 
strikes away to the leftward, off the high 
road, and, as you descend, you come sud- 
denly upon one of the wildest, loneliest 
scenes you can well fancy—the ruins of Glen- 
griffin Castle. 

They are situated at the mouth of a deep 
gorge, alongside of the sea. A hill-stream 
comes foaming and dashing down through 
the hollow ravine, and passes on to the ocean, 
right under the grey walls of the ruin. A 
rude bridge, consisting of three stout beech- 
trunks connected with planks nailed trans- 
versely, and having hand-rails at each side, 
spans the stream ; and when you have crossed 
this bridge, and are standing at the base- 
ment of the castle ruins, you find your- 
self surrounded: with a scene which is 
almost appalling in the stern grandeur of 
its details. 

Behind you, is the hollow gorge, with dark 
green and black rocks jutting out at each side, 
and long grasses and mosses trailing down in 
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wild festoonery from the dripping ledges of 
rock. 

To your left, is the steep hill-side, with the 
path winding down through the grass to the 
bridge. To your right, the cliffs rise up 
jagged and grotesque against the sky, and 
here the eagles scream and soar over their 
eyries, and stand, with great, outstretched 
wings and glittering eyes, far up there on 
the crags. And then away before you, the 
wild Atlantic bounds the view. 

Bonnie came here, one evening towards the 
middle of September, and paused on the 
bridge awhile to gaze out with sad eyes over 
the wide sea. | 

The day had been gloomy and clouded, but 
the sky was now somewhat clearing. As yet, 
however, the setting sun was hidden, far 
away there over the water, behind a huge pile 
of cumulo-stratus cloud, livid in hue and 
grotesque in form. 

The wildness of the scene possessed a 
charm for Bonnie, in her present frame of 
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mind. She felt very desolate, do what she 
might to brace up her sinking courage. For 
the first time in her life, she found herself 
breaking down under a mental sorrow. 
Hitherto, she had been able to do battle fear- 
lessly with such trials as had fallen to her 
lot. Now, her physical strength was failing, 
and the girl felt that she was well-nigh 
worsted, at last. 

During the past week, she had thought 
much of her dear old friends in Kilcarrick, 
and had yearned to write to them, and lay 
before them the whole story of her sufferings. 
Too well she knew that those noble hearts 
had not hardened towards her; and, still, 
when the moment of actually writing the 
words had come, her courage died within her. 
She could not write. 

Now, as she leaned on the hand-rail, and 
gazed far out over the sea, she was again 
thinking of Kilcarrick, and of her dear ones 
in that well-loved spot. O, why—O, why 
had she ever left it? Dear old Kilcarrick! 
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She saw it before her now, with its twisted 
chimneys, its gables, its quaint, dormer 
windows ; the old orchards behind it; the 
blue summer sea in front. She saw Liskeelan 
again, and Drumkyle, and all the favourite 
scenes she had loved so well. And then, on 
a sudden, a vision of Eagle Crags flashed 
before the girl’s mind, and she groaned, and 
shuddered, and wrung her hands together, 
in the measureless anguish of the thought. 

“God help me!” she moaned, desolately. 
“When will this end? Will it ever end ? 
Shall I ever have a happy day again? Never 
—never—never. O Paul, Paul, Paul!” 

The words broke from her lips with a wild,. 
wailing cry, and then she bowed down her 
face in her clasped hands, and burst into a 
passionate fit of sobbing and weeping, her 
whole form shuddering, her face white as 
death. 

This paroxysm passed away at last, and 
the girl felt calmer now. The pent-up 
anguish of the past miserable week had found 
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an outlet, and it seemed to Bonnie as though 
acrushing weight had been tossed off her 
heart. She dried her eyes and gazed out again 
over the sea, now beginning to reflect, far away 
there to the west, the hues of the setting sun. 

The lower edges of the great, livid cloud 
were fringed with fire, while the space be- 
tween it and the sea-line glowed with a paler 
gold. Ere long, the sun appeared, moving 
downwards from behind the cloud, and look- 
ing like a great, golden ball as it descended. 
The instant it had freed itself from the over- 
hanging cloud, it struck a track of the most 
brilliant golden light right across the sea 
from west to east. Lower still the sun sank, 
until it seemed to stand on the sea-line which 
was darkly defined against the glare. Lower 
—still lower. Now a half-circle of gold, cut. 
across by the sea, met the eye. Soon nothing 
was Visible of it but a thin line of fire on the 
purple ocean verge. A moment more, and all. 
had gone. The crimson light slowly faded.. 
The day died. | 
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Bonnie crossed the bridge, and stood, for 
a moment, looking at the tall, grey ruin with 
its arched windows crumbling away, bit by 
bit, its loop-holes, its ivied turrets, and the 
great patches of blackened moss, and yellow 
and brown lichens, which stained its grey 
mouldering walls and towers. 

Here and there on the battlements, tufts 
of hart’s-tongue fern and wild wall-flower 
waved in the wind. An eagle was hovering 
above the highest turret, a dark patch against 
the sky. The grey, ruined pile stood out in 
relief against the sombre back-ground of the 
gorge, now fading away in the purple gloom 
of twilight. The whole scene, in this myste- 
rious half-light, was sombre, sinister, eerie. 

Bonnie had crossed the bridge with the 
intention of walking through the ruins; but 
now the light was fading so rapidly, that the 
girl thought it wiser to get back to the 
village without delay. There is an ivy-grown 
buttress at the westward side of the old 
castle, and when you stand in the angle 
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made by the side of this projection with the 
wall of the ruin, the little bridge over the 
stream is entirely hidden from sight. Bonnie 
had paused here for a minute or two, in the 
angle between the walls, and now when she 
stepped out beyond the buttress she saw a 
small, dark figure standing in the middle 
of the bridge, just where she herself had 
stood, five minutes before. 

As she approached the bridge the figure 
moved and came on toward her, with an 
utterly noiseless, even motion which thrilled 
Bonnie with a sudden sensation of dread and 
terror indescribable. She stood perfectly 
still, transfixed, her hands clasped together ; 
and the figure slowly passed her, wurang its 
face full upon hers. 

What face was that? O God, were her 
eyes deceiving her! That small, pallid face, 
worn to a shadow, and with a dreadful look 
of anguish in the hollow eyes. 

Too well she recognized if. It was 
Norah’s face. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘am I TOO LATE?” 


GIORAH’S face ! 
ui For fully five minutes after this 


sage Bonnie stood there motionless, 
colourless, as if turned to stone. Her lips 
moved and quivered, but no sound issued 
from them. Her eyes, staring in the direc- 
tion whence the figure had vanished like a 
shadow among the ruins, were dilated and 
wild with horror. So distinctly had she 
seen this figure that, as it had passed her, 
she had noticed the hemmed border of the 
long, dark shawl which draped the shoulders. 
It was a shawl which Norah was accustomed 
to wear in the house, and many a time had 
Bonnie wrapped it comfortably about her 
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little cousin’s slender figure. She knew it 
well. 

This speechless horror did not last long. 
It gave place to the wildest affright and 
dismay. A loud cry of despair and terror 
burst from the girl’s lips, and she flung her 
clasped hands about her head. 

“OQ God, I saw her! O I saw her, I saw 
her! It was Norah. It was Norah—and 
no other—and she looked at me, and O what 
a face! O Norah, my poor darling, what 
has happened to you! O God, it was her 
Setch*—it was her fetch!” 

Well-nigh frantic with anguish and horror, 


* Fetch._—* The Fetch—a well-known Irish superstition— 
claims some affinity with the Highlanders’ belief in ‘second 
sight.’ The Fetch is supposed to bea mere shadow, resembling 
in stature, features, and dress, a living person, and often myste- 
‘riously or suddenly seen by a very particular friend. If it appears 
in the morning, a happy longevity for the living original is 
-confidently predicted ; but if it be seen in the evening, immediate 
dissolution of the prototype is anticipated. Spirit-like it flits 
before the sight, seeming to walk leisurely through the fields, and 
often disappearing through a gap or lane. The person it 
resembles is usually known to be labouring under some mortal 
illness at the time, and quite unable to leave his or her bed.”— 
-Old Folk Lore of Ireland.—By LaGENIENSIS. 
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the girl hurried across the bridge and up the 
steep path-way leading to the road above. 
She did not feel the ground beneath her feet. 
One thought goaded her on; Norah was 
dying, or, maybe, dead! Should she arrive 
at Kilcarrick in time to see her once, just 
once—in time to get one last glimpse—one 
last kiss—before all was over ? 

The girl hurried wildly back along the 
lonely road, now quite dark with the shadow 
of the high hawthorn and furze bushes, and 
the gloom of the deepening twilight. So 
absorbed was she in her own frantic 
thoughts, that she did not heed where she- 
was walking, until she stumbled against a 
figure lying by the road-side in the thick 
grass under the hedge. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” Bonnie cried, 
as the figure sat up suddenly, and looked ina 
bewildered manner from side to side, like 
one awakened up from a heavy sleep. “I 
did not see you. It is so dark here. And I. 
- was—Connor!” she suddenly cried, peering: 
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close into the wizened old face; “it is you ! 
—Connor Macneill! Don’t you know me?” 

Tt was, indeed, Connor Macneill, the old 
pedlar who had so often come to the great, 
front door of Kilcarrick, and opened his 
pack on the broad step while he droned 
forth his quaint, doggerel rhymes. 

‘‘Guidness bless us! ” exclaimed the old 
man, rising slowly, and pushing the grey, 
elfin locks off his wrinkled forehead. “ It’s 
I that am unco’ proud to come acrass ye, 
mavourneen! I lay down here half-an-hour 
ago, to rest my puir auld bones a bit afore I 
gaed ony nearer to the village. An’ I 
thocht it was a ghaist—I did!—when ye 
spak’. What 1’ the warld be wrang wi ye, 
puir bairn?” the old man suddenly asked, 
his voice dropping to a whisper; ‘‘ Mither | 
o 6 Maircy! but ye do look weesht an’ 
dowie.” 

‘Oh, Connor, I have suffered much since | 
you saw me last—bitter, bitter suffering,” 
the girl said, wildly; ‘but now a thing has 
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happened to me worse than all. Oh, Connor, 
I have seen—I have seen—”’ 

Her voice died away in a violent gasp and 
a shudder. 

“ Seen what, astore machree? What have 
ye seen?” Connor asked, his small, black 
eyes fixed on the girl’s pallid face. 

In a shuddering whisper, Bonnie told him 
what had occurred at the ruins. The old 
man started, and hurriedly made the sign of 
the cross. 

“The crass o Christ betwixt us an’ 
harm!” he said, in a whisper. ‘The puir 
bairn!—the puir dear bairn! I thocht she 
was na lang for this warld, I did, the last 
time I laid eyes on her face.” 

s When were you at Kilcarrick last, 
Connor?” Bonnie said, with a groan. 

“ PIl soon tell ye, dearie. Next Thursday 
it ’ll be a fortnight sin’ I were there. An’ I 
seen the puir bairn, an’ guidness me !—but 
my heart was sair when I seen her. She 
lookit sae weesht an’ waesome.” 
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“Oh, Connor, do you think she is dead ! 
‘Oh don’t say so! Sure you don't think 
she is dead? Sure you don’t, Connor?” the 
girl urged frantically, seizing the old man’s 
arm, and looking up wildly into his face. 

‘ Dinna break your thrue heart, astore, 
like this,’ Connor replied, solemnly and 
sadly. <“ Whativer the gude God wishes, 
‘that is the best for usa’, child. May the 
Heavens be her bed this ae night, if the puir 
bairn is na langer i’ the warld! That is the 
heart’s wish o° Connor Macneill.” 

With a low, shuddering cry, the girl 
hurried away—she could not speak another 
word—and now she was running in the 
‘direction of the village, the tears streaming 
from her eyes like rain. 

Anna Wylde, in the meantime, had begun 
to wonder a little at Bonnie’s prolonged 
absence from the house. Never before had 
the girl remained out of doors so late as 
this, except when she had had Anna with 


‘her. 
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“ I think I shall put on my hat and go in 
search of her,” Anna said, at last. ‘I don’t 
care to have her out by herself, after night-- 
fall.” m 

“I think you may as well, dear,” Mrs. 
Graingell replied. ‘‘ Poor Bonnie! I hate to- 
see the weary look of her face when she- 
comes in of an evening, after her walk. Do 
you know, Anna, I think it would be better, 
after all, if you went with her. Anything 
would be better than this solitary brooding 
over her troubles. Why, it is enough to per- 
manently affect her health and spirits. It. 
really is, my dear.” 

“ But, you see, Aunt, Bonnie is so unlike: 
others,” Anna said. (Mrs. Graingell was not 
her aunt, but she always called her so.) 
“ She has a wonderful stock of courage, and 
sunshine, and endurance, in her nature; so- 
that, I think, in her case the solitary brood-. 
ing will have the effect of soothing her, rather- 
than anything else. Bonnie has very good 
sense, you know, and I think she will reasom 
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with herself, and comfort herself, and be the 
same as ever again, after a while. Now, one 
day last week, I went into her room and 
found her lying on her bed, looking terribly 
dejected, and I sat down beside her, and 
tried to say all kinds of consoling things to 
her; but I saw I was doing more harm than 
good, and at last she said to me, ‘ Please,.- 
Anna, don’t talk of that any more. I must 
learn to live it down by my own exertions.. 
If I allowed myself, now, to be dependent 
upon others for courage, I should, most cer-- 
tainly, fall back again into my helpless misery 
whenever the temporary support would be 
withdrawn.’ Since that day, Aunt, I have: 
carefully avoided the subject, and I really 
think it is the—Ah! Here she is, at last.. 
That is her knock.” 

Anna ran to open the door. Bonnie stag-. 
gered into the hall, a dreadful look of despair’ 
and horror in her white face. 

“ Bonnie, Bonnie, what is the matter with’ 
you! Qh, Aunt, Aunt, come here. Some- 
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thing has happened to her—something has 
happened to her!” Anna cried, wildly. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Anna, 
darling,’ Bonnie gasped. ‘“ Nothing has 
happened to me—no accident—nothing of 
that kind. But I feel—I feel weak in every 
limb.” 

Mrs. Graingell had, by this time, hurried 
out of the parlour, and she was shocked at 
the sight of the girl’s face. Bonnie had sat 
down on one of the hall chairs, and had 
taken off her hat. There wasa wild, startled 
look in her eyes, and her cheeks were colour- 
less. She did not speak for some minutes, 
and Mrs. Graingell could see how her bosom 
rose and fell, and her wan lips quivered. 

“ Anna, do you know at what time does 
the first train leave Innisrush, to-morrow 
morning ?”’ the girl asked, at last. 

“ Do you mean the train going southward, 
dear ? ” 

“Yes, Anna—yes. The train going south- 
ward. At what hour does it leave Innisrush?” 
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“ At ten o'clock in the morning, Bonnie, 
and the second train leaves at half-past three.” 

“ Ten o'clock,” the girl repeated, looking 
down dreamily upon the floor. “I thought it 
went earlier. There is no train to-night, I 
suppose, Anna?” Bonnie added, slowly. 
“Tam going to Kilcarrick.” 

“To Kilcarrick, Bonnie? And so sud- 
denly !”?” Anna exclaimed, perplexed. 

“ Yes; I am goingto Kilcarrick. Js there 
a train to-night, Anna ?”’ 

<< No, dear. The last down-train left the 
station nearly an hour ago. But, Bonnie, 
darling, why are you rushing away like this? 
It seems so strange—so unaccountable.” 

“ Don’t ask me to tell you now,” Bonnie 
groaned, her eyes still fixed on the floor. 
s You shall know all soon; but, Oh, Anna, 
Anna !—I cannot bear to say anything about 
itnow. Iam afraid to think of it even, lest 
I should fall ill, and be unable to travel to- 


morrow. 


“ Bonnie, my dear child,” Mrs. Graingell 
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said, putting her withered hand on the girl’s 
head, with a gentle pressure, “ I don’t like to 
hear you talk of travelling anywhere, just 
now. You are not strong, my dear. You 
_are not able to travel very well, I am afraid. 
You want rest and quiet, Bonnie, more than 
anything else.” 

“ Rest and quiet, and I, have parted com- 
pany for evermore, I am afraid, Mrs. Grain- 
gell,” the girl said, desolately. ‘I must go 
to-morrow. I wish, with all my heart, I 
could go to-night. I am striving to stifle 
memory, and still—sti// I find it glaring in 
on me, do what I may. I am striving to 
deaden feeling—but my heart is breaking. 
‘Oh, my God, Anna!” she suddenly burst 
forth, seizing Anna’s hand between both of 
hers, “‘ I am almost afraid to go to Kilcarrick 
at all. Just think of my walking in and 
finding—finding Norah, my poor darling— 
.dead !”” 

“ Dead, Bonnie! Dead?” 

“Yes—dead. It is only a chance if I 
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‘arrive in time to see her once before all is 
over. That thought is killing me—killing 
me. Anna, I did not intend to tell you of 
this, but I cannot keep it a secret now. It 
is driving me mad. I must tell you all.” 

And then, wildly, and incoherently, at 
times, the girl poured forth the story of 
what had happened to her during her solitary 
walk this evening. She told it with a pas- 
sgionate force which carried conviction in 
every word. Anna and her old kinswoman 
were indescribably shocked as they listened. 

Mrs. Graingell said not a word. The 
colour had died away from her cheeks. She 
was thinking of one stormy December night, 
twenty years ago now, when her own boy— 
her bonnie youngest born—had come in out 
of the night, and stood beside her chair, his 
‘curly yellow hair all drenched with sea- 
water, his big, blue eyes fixed, with an 
agonized farewell, upon hers. That was the 
night her boy was drowned, thousands of 
miles away from his home. 
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By-and-by, Bonnie grew calmer. The- 
narration of what had occurred during her 
walk, seemed to have eased her mind. She 
was very silent for the remainder of that. 
evening, and all night long she lay tossing 
from side to side of her bed, wishing with a 
feverish anxiety for morning, and the hour of 
her setting out for Kilcarrick, to come. 

It came at last. The two dear friends— 
dearer than sisters now—were down in the 
little station-house together, Bonnie pale as. 
death, and endeavouring with all her remain- 
ing fortitude, to bear up against the huge 
sorrow of her heart. 

‘You will write to me, darling—even a 
line,’ Anna urged, “just to say that you 
arrived safely; and—and—tell me all about. 
your poor little cousin—don't forget. Please 
God, your forebodings will not be realized, 
darling. And I feel glad now, Bonnie, that 
you are on your way to Kilcarrick.” 

“ Do you, Anna? And why glad?” 

“ Because they all love you, Bonnie; and 
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such love as that should be cherished, most 
jealously guarded, and not allowed to languish 
for want of care. I was oftentimes anxious, 
latterly, darling, to bring up this subject, but 
I feared I should, perhaps, pain you, and so I 
was silent about it. But now, Bonnie, my 
parting injunction is this: Clear away every 
vestige of this temporary estrangement. 
Leave no shadow of it—mind you now! 
The time will come, Bonnie—must come to 
every right-feeling human being in this 
world—when every word of kindness is likea 
draught of elixir vite-—every soothing memory, 
an indescribably powerful support; and, on 
the other hand, every consciousness of pain 
inflicted on loving souls, now dead, is a stab 
straight through the heart of the desolate 
survivor.” 

‘*True—too true, Anna. I know it. I 
feel it,” Bonnie replied, in a very low voice. 
“Yes, Anna. All will, I trust, be forgiven 
and forgotten. The world is too black and 
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bitter in itself, God knows, for any of us to 
deepen its gloom by our own wilful acts.” 

By this time, Bonnie had taken her place 
in the railway carriage, the door was locked, 
and Anna was standing on the platform 
looking in through the open window. 

‘“ Good-bye, Bonnie. God be with you! 
God give you strength and courage, darling, 
to endure bravely whatever may be before 
you now!” 

They kissed each other; the engine 
whistled shrilly, and then the train moved 
slowly away from the platform. 

Bonnie gazed out through the window so 
long as Anna’s small figure was visible, then 
she drew back into the far corner of the 
railway carriage, and gave herself up, unre- 
strainedly now, to the anguish of retrospect 
and foreboding. 

She had the carriage all to herself, and 
she was glad of it. There was no fussy, 
good-natured woman at hand to detect the 
signs of suffering in the girl’s face, and take 
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it on herself to do away with it all, forthwith. 
There was no polite old man to proffer a 
newspaper, or a rug, or any other contribu- 
tion toward the girl’s intellectual and bodily 
comfort. There was no hyppish old lady 
with one eye on a medicine case, and the 
other on the windows of the carriage. Per- 
haps it would have been better for the girl 
had the monotony of the long journey been 
diversified with such trivial incidents as are 
called into being by the sayings and doings 
of fellow-travellers. These would, at all 
events, have served the purpose of distract- 
ing, somewhat, Bonnie’s thoughts from 
gloomy and agitating subjects. But, it so 
happened that, from the time she got into 
the train at Innisrush, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, until she left it at Ballydoonan, at 
five o’clock that evening—for there had been 
a long delay at Mallow—the girl had the 
carriage entirely to herself. l 
The short, autumn evening was dissing in 
when Bonnie Dunraven stepped out on the 
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platform at Ballydoonan, and walked across. 
to the waiting-room. A red glimmer of fire 
shone cheerfully in the grate, and this ruddy 
light recalled, with a sharp pang to the girl, 
that wild February evening when she and. 
Anna Wylde had first met, in this very 
room. 

Edward Roche, the guard, had noticed 
Bonnie’s tall, lithe figure as it hurriedly 
crossed the little platform. The girl had 
designedly avoided him. She felt a positive 
dread of asking him how they all were at 
Kilcarrick. She felt afraid to meet his eye, 
to hear his voice, to look into his face. How 
did she know what mute revelation might not 
be discoverable there, more dreadful, in its 
wordless significance, than the plainest 
spoken language ? 
-> But Edward Roche, all unsuspecting, 
followed the girl into the waiting-room, a 
smile of hearty welcome lighting up his face. 

s< Welcome home again, Miss!” he said. 
“ Maybe you want a car, Miss Dunraven P— 
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or, maybe you are expectin’ one from Kil- 
-carrick ? ” 

“ Oh, good evening, Edward. Thank you. 
Yes, I do want a car. Can you get me 
one ?” the girl said, hurriedly, averting her 
face from his. 

‘ There's a car waitin’ out here, Miss. I 
say, Jim Fowler!” he shouted from the 
‘door-way, “‘don’tgo away. There’sa young 
lady here wantin’ a car—Miss Dunraven, of 
Kilcarrick.” 

A few minutes later, Bonnie was seated on 
an exceedingly disreputable-looking ‘‘jaunt- 
ing-car,’ and now Jim Fowler administered 
a cordial “skelp’’ to his woe-begone steed, 
and they were soon driving away along the 
lonely road, in the waning evening light. 

The first half-hour on the road was a time 
of agony to the girl. Every sense was on 
the alert with a painful acuteness, in the 
-dread that Jim Fowler would bring up the 
subject of Kilcarrick, and the events which 
had happened there of late. 
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How many of us know, from well-re- 
membered experience, this feeling of vague 
dread on our returning home after an 
absence! Dozens of questions tremble on 
our very lips, and yet we fear to give them 
utterance. As long as we remain silent on 
the subject, so long will hope brighten, some- 
what, our bleakest forebodings. For, if the 
silence be broken, the questions put, what. 
may not the answer be? Dreadful, perhaps, 
in its bald straightforwardness, or, worse- 
still, its sinister prevarication. 

It was so with Bonnie now; but Jim 
Fowler said nothing on the dreaded subject, 
and, by-and-by, the girl lapsed into a dreamy 
state of mind until she was roused, at last,. 
by the thunder of the breakers dashing in 
over the rocks under Liskeelan Head. 

By this time the twilight had closed down,. 
dense and purple, and the old, grey tower of 
Liskeelan, away there on the high upland, 
was barely distinguishable in the gloom. 
The wind had been rising since sundown, 
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and now it blew in strong gusts from the 
north-westward, whistling through the dry 
furze bushes and stunted hawthorns at each 
side of the road, and gradually swelling into 
the wild diapason of the storm. 

‘s You may let me down here, please,” the 
girl said, taking her small travelling bag in 
her hand. “TI shall walk to the house.” 

Jim Fowler looked puzzled, but he said 
nothing, and Bonnie stepped down upon the 
lonely road, and hurried away through the 
twilight. 

She was now descending the hill passing 
Liskeelan Head—the hill, from the summit 
of which she had obtained that last view of 
Kilearrick, on that August evening gone by, 
when she and Mrs. Forrester had driven 
along here on their way to Ballydoonan. 
How well she remembered that August even- 
ing! Was it not impressed on her memory 
in its every detail? The glad blue sea, the 
mellow evening light, the white clouds sail- 
ing up across the radiant skies, the dear old 
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house of Kilcarrick peeping out from its 
orchards, and its surrounding oaks, elms and 
sycamores, and Norah’s little, weeping figure 
on the lonely, white road. 

“ O, Norah, Norah, my darling!” Bonnie 
moaned, as she hurried wildly along; ‘*‘ May 
God grant that I shall be in time!” 

At last she arrived at the outer gates of 
Kilcarrick. She avoided the main avenue, 
and turned away to the narrow side-walk 
which leads to a door—you may remember 
it—at the back of the house. She met no 
one, and when she crept in noiselessly 
through the door and listened, she heard no 
sound. 

A cold shudder passed through the girl’s 
frame, from head to foot, and, for a minute 
or two, she stood leaning against the door- 
post, thought and action alike paralyzed. 
Then, with shaking hands, she took off her 
boots, and hurried along the passage ; and 
then, at last, a sound came to her ears. A 
sound of low voices—women’s voices, at first 
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—but, ere long, a man’s tones mingled with 
the others, and Bonnie recognized the voice 
of Robert Grace. 

The girl stole upstairs in the direction 
whence the voices came. Her heart was 
like a' stone within her. She thought it had 
ceased to beat. She felt a chilly sensation 
over her face and neck and bosom, and 
through her hair. But her sense of hearing 
was now singularly acute, and, as she paused 
for a moment on the lobby, gazing down the 
darkened corridor on which Norah’s little 
room opened out, another sound came dis- 
-tinctly to the girls ears. A woman's low 
= gob. 

Somebody was coming along the corridor 
towards Bonnie—a little woman who sobbed 
and wept pitifully as she drew near. Her 
handkerchief was pressed to her eyes, and 
Bonnie, standing there with her wan face 
and quivering lips, said not a word until this 
small figure was close to her. Then, with a 
cry—a cry that rang through the silent 
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corridor, appalling by reason of the anguish 
which thrilled in it—the girl fell upon the 
floor at her aunt’s feet, her face buried in 
her hands, moaning and shuddering and 
rocking herself to and fro. 

“ Bonnie, Bonnie, is this you! Is it really 
you, my poor child? O, Bonnie darling, have 
you come at last !” 

The little woman’s arms were about the 
girl’s neck. The tears fell hot upon Bonnie’s 
face. They clung together, speechless now 
in the agony of this re-union. ) 

“ Bonnie, Bonnie, why did you not come at. 
first? Surely you got my letter ? ” 

s No—I got no letter,” the girl gasped, 
through her sobs. ‘ I never got a line. Not 
a line. Tell me, Aunt—tell me how she is P—. 
Am I—too late?” 

‘You are not too late, darlng—but, Oh, 
Bonnie, I am afraid she cannot live through 
the night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH NORAH LEAVES KILCARRICK. 


MIN oppressivestillness reigned through- 
Mout the old house of Kilearrick. 
eee who spoke at all, spoke in whispers. 
The children crouched together in the 
Orchard Room, their arms about one anothers’ 


necks, and their faces pale with anxiety and 
awe. 

Up in the sick-room—soon to be the room 
of death—the watchers gathered about the 
little bed as the night hours went by, their 
eyes fixed immovably upon the poor little 
wreck lying there so quietly before them. 
The small, white face, worn to a shadow, and 
crowned with its tossed, dark hair, lay back 
upon the pillow. The eyes were sunken, and 
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great, dark circles were ploughed deep under- 
neath. 

The sharp hacking cough was gone now. 
The poor little frame was no longer tortured 
with that. Ere many more hours had elapsed, 
all, so far as this world is concerned, would 
be over. Little Norah would be at rest for 
ever more. 

Poor little Norah! Always kind-hearted, 
affectionate, true as steel to those whom she 
loved, compassionate towards the poor. She 
was too good, they said, to live, and God was 
taking her to Himself; mercifully drawing 
her away, in her youth, from the fever and 
anguish, and trials and cankers of the world. 
She would soon be laid quietly down, over 
there beyond the fields, in the old churchyard 
of Drumkyle ; and next summer the blue sea 
would flash and dance in the sunshine, and 
the barley would wave in the wind, and the 
happy skies would stretch radiant above, 
and the wild flowers would grow over the 
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grassy mound where little Norah lay at rest. 
All trouble over for ever now. 

The night wore on, and still the watchers 
lingered by the little bed, gazing down 
‘mournfully upon the dying child’s face. At 
the head of the bed, a girl’s figure-—the 
face hidden behind her bright hair which 
she had allowed to fall down about her 
shoulders—was rocking to and fro, in an 
agony of sorrow, absolutely silent, and most 
pitiful to behold. 

“ I wish you could prevail upon her to go 
away from. the room, even for a short time,” 
Robert Grace whispered, to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald ; “Iam afraid this continued strain 
will injure her. I have never before wit- 
nessed, I think, grief like that. It is dread-. 
ful even to look on at, and what must it be 
for Bonnie herself ! ” 

Grace had changed somewhat of late. His 
figure had grown spare, and there wasa new 
look in his blue eyes—a look which had not 
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been there before that fatal picnic at Eagle 
Crags. An earnestness, almost agravity, of 
expression had settled down, too, over his 
face while in repose, and his voice seemed to 
have lost that clear, happy ring, once upon a 
time its greatest charm. 

‘There is no fear, Bob, of the worsts 
coming on very soon, or suddenly—is there P” 
the little woman whispered ; “ because, if I 
‘thought that, I could not—I could not find 
it in my heart to go away from the room.” 

s No fear,’ Grace assured her. ‘ Never 
fear, I shall send for you both when that is 
near. Please try and induce Bonnie to go 
with you,” he urged. “ Insist upon her going 
—poor darling !” 

The last words were murmured under his 
breath, and his big blue eyes were now fixed 
sadly on the girl’s bowed figure. He saw 
Mrs. Fitzgerald stoop, and whisper something 
earnestly to Bonnie ; then the girl rose slowly, 
and came on towards the door of the room. 
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On the threshold she paused, and looked wist- 
fully into Bob’s face. 

In a moment he was by her side. 

“ What is it, Bonnie? What is it, love ? ” 
he said, in a low, passionate voice, and his face 
had grown quite white. 

“ Bob, Bob, sure you are not striving only 
to ease my mind when you say there is no 
immediate danger?” the girl said, brokenly. 
< Oh, Bob, that would be cruel kindness. 
Tell me the truth. Ifthe end is near, I can- 
not go away. She has not recognized me 
yet—she has not recognized me—think of 
that! What should I do if my darling died 
without speaking one last word to me—one 
last word to cherish all through the after 
years |” 

“You may trust me, Bonnie,” he said, 
earnestly, laying his trembling hand on the 
girl’s arm. ‘‘I will go for you when the 
time comes. You may rest assured that she 
will recognize you before the end. Go now, 
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Bonnie, and cry if you can. You arein a 
dreadful state, at present. You are like a 
ghost, child.” 

“ You will find us in my room, Bob,” Mrs.. 
Fitzgerald said, as they went away; and 
then Grace re-entered the sick room, his eyes. 
full of tears. 

Bonnie and her aunt walked along the- 
corridor until they came to the big, old- 
fashioned room to the left—a room with 
broad window-seats, and dark reddish paper- 
ing, and a great four-poster with heavy cur-. 
tains and oddly carved oaken wood-work, 
now blackened with age. 

The room was shrouded in darkness, and ~ 
through one of the windows, which was. 
partly opened, the hollow roar of the sea 
came in, broken, at intervals, with the harsh 
crash of waves over the rocks and shingle. 

“Do not light a candle, Aunt,” Bonnie 
said ; “let us sit down here together in this 
window-seat, and tell me—tell me all, Aunt 
-—tell me all about poor little Norah. I had 
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not courage enough to ask you until now,” 
the girl added, with a shiver. 

They sat down side by side. The little 
woman put her arm round her niece’s waist 
and drew the girl closer to her. She had 
never before loved her as she loved her now. 
Bonnie had explained to her aunt, in an 
agitated whisper, all about Paul Earnscliffe, 
and the terrible discovery on the lonely 
mountains that evening. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's heart was full of love and 
compassion for the girl, and every lingering 
recollection of that bitter estrangement be- 
tween them was now blotted out, for ever 
more. 

‘s Not one of us ever thought, for a mo- 
ment, that the poor child would go from 
us so soon,” the little woman said. ‘ The 
change for the worse was sudden, and 
terrible. It came on us all like a clap of 
thunder.” 

“ How long ago was that, Aunt ? ” 

“ Ten days ago, dear.” 

VOL. II. B 
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“ And you wrote to me then—did you r— 
to Glentobar, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, dear, I wrote at once, and told you 
how matters were. Then I wrote again, and 
a third time ; but I received no reply.” 

«No. I was at Innisrush then, as I told 
you, and—and Mrs. Forrester did not know, 
of course, where to send the letters. And did 
Norah ask for me often? Did she wonder at 
my not coming ? ” 

“She was asking for you constantly, Bonnie. 
Ob, Bonnie, I shall never forget—never |—the 
wistful look of her eyes every morning before 
post-time ; and then when she asked, ‘ Was 
there a letter from Cousin Bonnie, Grand’ma,’ 
my heart shivered within me, for I had to 
say always, ‘No letter yet, Norah; but, 
please God, she will be here herself, to-day.’ 
And so it went on, Bonnie, day after day.. 
At last, she used not to ask meatall. She 
used to look up into my face—a mute ques- 
tion—and that was worse than all, Bonnie. 
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‘Oh, that was hard to bear—that mute, wist- 
ful look.” 

“ Worse than all, surely, Aunt. Oh, my 
poor darling! Oh, Aunt, I am dreadfully 
shocked and broken-hearted at this. Oh, 
you don’t know how I loved her. I cannot 
realize this, at all. God help us—what a 
world it is!” the girl groaned. 

“There, there, there, darling—don’t give 
way to it like this,” the little woman said 
tenderly ; ‘never fear, she will recognize 
you, before all is over—and that recognition, 
in itself, will be a great comfort to you after- 
wards, dear. I know that from experience. 
I saw my child die, Bonnie—my poor, 
beautiful Alice, Norah’s mother—and just 
before she died, she raised her eyes to mine 
and there was a smile in them, my dear, a 
smile like the smile of an angel. And then 
she closed them for ever—but that last smile 
remains like a gleam of sunshine in my heart, 
and—and—Well, I must not talk so. I must 
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not talk so. We grow selfish, dear, in our 
sorrows—I think unconsciously so. Bonnie, 
all through this dark time I have been greatly 
comforted, my dear—we all have—by poor: 
Robert Grace. You cannot imagine his big- 
heartedness, his never-ceasing kindness, his 
unflagging attention. God bless him for 
it!” 

“ Bob is a noble-hearted fellow, Aunt. He 
always was.” | 

“ Noble-hearted, Bonnie! He is too good | 
for the world. I cannot tell you of his kind- 
nesses. They were mostly of that character 
which we feelin our hearts, but which cannot 
be explained in words. They are too fine—too: 
God-like, I may say, for words. He never 
failed us in our troubles. He was here 
morning, noon, and night. He was ever on 
the alert to console us, to cheer us, to assist 
us; to be our staff, our fibre, our hfe—during 
this time of sorrow. No son was ever dearer 
to a mother than he is to me. He is the sun- 
shine of my heart, and of all our hearts. I 
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don’t know what we should have done, but 
for him.” 

** Poor Bob,” the girl said, sadly. “ Did 
he think very bitterly of me, Aunt, after that 
miserable, miserable time ?” 

“ Bitterly? God did not fashion his heart 
for bitterness, my dear. If you saw his face 
this evening when he caught sight of you at 
the door, you would never forget its expres- 
sion. You did not notice him very closely. 
How could you! But J did—and I was 
thrilled. The whole face was lighted up, 
Bonnie. And then you—Hush! hush! 
What's that?” 

A sound had arisen suddenly on the night 
air—a sound that was heard above the cry of 
wind and crash of wave, a sound that thrilled 
Bonnie with horror. A woman’s sobbing, at 
first low, broken, barely audible; then 
gradually risin g louder, wilder, shriller; and, 
ere long, bursting forth into an unrestrained 
wail of woe, appalling to hear. It seemed to 
come from right under Norah’s window, and 
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as it rose and fell in the fitful fluctuations of 
anguish, Bonnie stood up tremblingly, and 
with clasped hands listened, spell-bound, to: 
this unearthly and eldritch caozne. 

“O Aunt!” the girl gasped, at last, 
through her white lips; and then she paused 
abruptly, unable to articulate another word. 

-At the same moment the door was hurriedly 
opened, and Grace entered the room. 

“ Bonnie, Bonnie,” he said eagerly, “ come 
now. She is conscious, at last—fully con- 
scious. She has spoken a few words to her 
grand-papa. Come at once.” 

No need for this injunction. The girl was 
already on the corridor, hurrying wildly to 
Norah’s room. 

They moved away from the bedside, as she 
entered. Kitty Maguire was kneeling by the- 
counterpane, telling her long beads. The old 
Doctor was leaning over the pillow and look- 
ing down into the poor, little, wasted face. 
He rose and moved aside a little when he 
saw his niece, and the next moment Bonnie 
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had crept into his place at the head of the 
- bed. 

“ Norah—darling, Norah, do you know me? 
It is I. It is Bonnie. I have come back, 
Norah. Don't you know ‘ Cousin Bonnie ?’ ” 

The hollow eyes slowly opened wide and 
full, the lips slightly parted, and then a sud- 
den brightness lit up the poor, little, dying 
face. Bonnie saw that the child was striving 
hard to say something. She bent down close 
to the little face, and listened. 

“ Cous—in Bon—nie, dar—ling.” 

She heard the three laboured words, and a 
relief immeasurable filled her heart. The 
child recognized her. There was no longer 
any doubt of it. O,God be thanked for this ! 

“Norah, my darling, I have come back 
again. Cousin Bonnie has come back to see 
you and to ask you, darling, to pray for her, 
and never to forget her. O, Norah,” she 
went on wildly, striving, with a desperate 
effort, to repress the surge of passionate 
sorrow which shook her like a leaf in wind, 
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“ won’t you pray for Cousin Bonnie? Won’t 
you, darling? O, Norah, it is well for you. 
You are going to your happy, bappy Home. I 
wish you would take Cousin Bonnie with you! 
She would go with a full heart, my darling.’”’ 

Again the brightness lit up the eyes and 
face. And again came the laboured words, 

‘ Cou—sin Bon—nie, dar—ling.”’ 

These were her last words) The lips 
quivered a little after that, but no sound 
came. A gentle hand was laid on Bonnie’s 
arm, and her uncle’s kind, sad eyes were 
looking into the girl’s white face. 

“ Come away, Bonnie—come away, child. 
She will not speak any more. It is better 
for you not to wait here, now. You are ina. 
dreadful state, child. Come with me.” 

« O, Uncle, will she never speak again!” 

‘“ Never, in this world, Bonnie. She will 
soon be at rest now. Come, my dear.” 

As he spoke, there arose again, on the 
night air, that wild, wailing cry, broken now 
with gasps and sobs, and mingling with the 
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moan and croon of the winds. The women 
in the room hurriedly made the sign of the 
cross, and gathered around the bed. The 
last moment was nigh. 

The old Doctor put his arm round his 
‘Biece’s waist, and led her away from the 
room. Before they had gone half way down 
the corridor, a sound came from the sick- 
room—a sound of women’s loud weeping, 
and moaning, and beating of hands. 

Yes; the end had come, indeed. Little 
Norah was gone away for ever from Kil- 
ccatrick. Close the eyes now, and compose 
the limbs and features. The poor, little 
wreck is lying there, white and still; but 
the soul—the beautiful, happy, child’s soul— 


Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit, haste, depart ! 
And is this death ?—dread thing! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 


O I could gaze for ever 
Upon thy waxen face ; 
So passionless, so pure ! 
The little shrine was sure 
-~ An angel’s dwelling-place. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ONE MAY EVENING. 


MHHE sweet May time has come 


again, 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the. pale primrose, 


and the fresh winds are laden with the 
odour of the hawthorn, and there is a rare 
blueness of sky and sea. 

The waving corn in the fields is lush and 
green; the tender wild flowers of the earlier 
spring still light up all the wayside banks, 
and peep out in the deep, rich meadows and 


woodlands, inland—the primroses, and blue 


violets, and buttercups, and yellow cowslips ; 
and now the later flowers are also blossom- 
ing, the red poppies, and the pure blue 
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Germander speedwell, and the delicate wood- 
sorrel, and the beautiful wild forget-me-nots, 
and 


sheets of hyacinth 
That seem’d the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. 


The old trees about Kilcarrick are heavy with 
foliage, with that beautiful, fresh green on 
the leaves so soon to darken under the 
summer sunshine. All the country-side is 
golden with the furze, and the skylarks are 
singing, with full hearts, far up there in the 
immeasurable blue. The days are full of 
music and light and colour, and each day 
seems to be just such a one as Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning describes— 


What a day it was, that day! 
Hills and vales did openly 

Seem to heave and throb away 
At the sight of the great sky: 

And the silence, as it stood 

In the glory’s golden flood, 

Audibly did bud and bud. 


The wild flowers are blowing over Norah’s: 
little grave in the quiet churchyard of 
Drumkyle, and the rose bushes which 
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Bonnie has planted at the head of the green 
mound, are budding out vigorously in the 
May sunshine. 

Eight months have gone by since the 
night of Bonnie’s return to Kilcarrick, and 
‘during this time the girl has resumed her 
duties in the school-room, and has exerted 
herself to the utmost to stifle memory and 
live actively in the present. Almost every 
hour has its own occupation; there is little 
margin left for retrospect. But, at times, 
the girl’s rigid resolutions utterly give way. 
‘There is a collapse, and the past rushes re- 
‘sistlessly into Bonnie’s memory, with all its 
agonizing associations. 

Bonnie has heard nothing of Paul Earns- 
cliffe, during all this time. Whenever his 
image forces itself before her mind, she 
wonders at herself for the calmness with 
which she can think of himnow. Nearly all 
the bitterness toward Earnscliffe individually, 
has died out of her heart. Two facts lie 
latent in her consciousness, and, with these 
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as foundation for her thoughts, she feels 
somewhat comforted. When „Paul wooed 
her and won her love, he believed that Anna 
Wylde was dead. And his subsequent treat- 
ment of Anna was no cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated act. It was done in the frenzy of 
passion. The result of a resistless impulse. 
These two facts were surely pregnant 
ones. And then Bonnie believed in her- 
heart that Paul loved her as he had never 
loved woman before. He loved her and had 
lost her, just as she had lost him, by reason 
of an unforeseen fatality. The girl prayed, 
with all her soul, that she and he should 
never see each other’s faces again. But, 
withal, her feelings toward Paul Harnscliffe 
inclined nearer to forgiveness than to re- 
proach. 
. Bonnie, even still, bear in mind, clung on 
to the belief in Harnscliffe’s great-hearted- 
ness and nobility of intention. Such por- 
tions of Anna’s confession as appeared to jar 
with this theory, the girl dismissed from her’ 
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thoughts. She could not face them mentally, 
and so she did not glance at them at all. 
Had she, with her unbiased judgment, 
analyzed these discordant episodes, her hero- 
worship would have received a staggering 
shock. But she did not care nor try to 
analyze them, and this conscious shrinking 
from possible ugly discoveries was, by de- 
grees, assuming in the girls mind, the 
character of a wilful self-deception. By 
degrees. And it had not, as yet, reached 
that climax beyond which delusion cannot 
thrive. 

Bonnie’s mind was far too healthy and 
evenly-balanced, to be long consciously un- 
hinged. Had she had strong prejudices— 
prejudices swayed by morbid sensitiveness— 
it would, of course, have been otherwise, 
and she would, we may take for granted, 
have kept up the delusion all through life. 

But Bonnie was not morbidly sensitive. 
Just at present, however, she was clinging 
on, you observe, to the remnants of a 
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‘shattered faith, and she was not aware that 
-even these fragments of belief were about to 
rumble away from her fingers, ere long. 

It is truly one of the most pitiable of 
human delusions, this frantic effort to satisfy 
our souls in that what is, in reality, hollow 
and false, is sound and true. We are simply 
selling ourselves to ourselves with a fixity of 
purpose which borders on insanity. In all 
‘other points, we may be remarkable for robust 
sense, astute judgment, powers of unbiased 
reasoning. In this, a child can confound us, 
and overthrow our fanciful beliefs. 

Robert Grace was a frequent looker-in at 
Kilcarrick during those eight months succeed- 
ing poor Norah’s death. As if by tacit 
agreement, he and Bonnie never alluded— 
even indirectly—to that terrible interview 
they had had, on that summer evening gone 
by. Grace seemed to be feverishly eager to 
blot away the past year altogether; and who 
knows what hopes he was entertaining afresh, 
now that Bonnie Dunraven had come back 
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again—absolutely free? Yes; there was the- 
vitalizing fact. The girl was free—free as 
air. No shackles now. 

Grace thought, too, that he perceived a 
subtile change in the girl’s manner toward 
him; a half-tender, half-timid intonation in 
her voice when she and he were alone 
together ; a certain shyness in her gaze when. 
her eyes chanced to meet his, full. Now, it 
had not been so formerly, of a certainty. 
The girl had treated him simply as if she 
were his sister—do you remember how un- 
easy poor Bob used to be about this over- 
nice distinction P—and not, as she always 
had been, and still was, his heart’s only love. 
A: huge joy sprang up in the man’s heart, 
gave new blood to his veins, new life to his. 
limbs. 

Now, could this be another delusion, after- 
all ? 

In very truth, the girl was changed in her- 
manner and feelings toward Robert Grace. 
In the first place, she felt profoundly sorry 
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for her treatment of this true-hearted fellow 
—for the words she had made use of, during 
that last, dreadful scene between them on the 
cliffs—for the hard thoughts she had enter- 
tained of him all through that time of trial. 
And this feeling of remorse intensified, ac- 
cording as Pauls image became more and 
more free from purely fanciful garniture in 
the girl’s mind. 

Then, again, Grace's unflagging sincerity, 
big-heartedness, untiring anxiety about, and 
sympathy with, the mourners during the 
weeks preceding, and the months succeed- 
ing Norah’s death, were cordially appreciated 
by the girl. Day after day, she perceived 
fresh proofs—if proofs were wanting—of 
Robert’s open generosity and staunch warmth 
of heart. He was, veritably, the sunshine 
of the Kilcarrick household. The children 
listened eagerly for his well-known step—a 
brisk, firm step it was—and his familiar 
voice in the hall. They shouted for very de- 
light when they became aware of these 
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signs and tokens of his coming. (And, by- 
the-way, if you wish to know the character 
of a man, observe his manner toward women 
and children. If he be not courteous toward 
women, and kind toward children, that’s 
enough—and more than enough !—about him.) 
Bonnie caught the universal contagion, and — 
welcomed Grace as a true old friend, worthy 
of the utmost trust and regard. 

But here she paused. She went no further. 
What Grace mistook for the shyness of dawn- 
ing love—such love as he yearned for—was, 
in very reality, the result of the girl's con- 
sciousness of having treated Robert badly in 
the past, and her sensitive effort to make 
complete amends now. 

So once again, you see, poor Grace was de- 
luded in his hopes, and was building on sand. 
* * * # # 

Anna Wylde wrote frequently to Bonnie 
long, entertaining, and decidedly original 
letters. They kept up the girl’s spirits, 
many a time, when Bonnie felt her courage 
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wofully at fault. Anna, indeed, had come 
herself to Kilcarrick early in April, and had 
spent a happy week in the old house with her 
friend. Bonnie had begged of her to prolong 
her stay, but Anna was not to be coaxed. 

“ Mrs. Graingell is very desolate and very 
feeble, dear,’ Anna said, “and I don’t like 
to be away from her, at all. She is so good, 
Bonnie, so urcomplaining, that I cannot find 
it in my heart to neglect her. And I am 
afraid she cannot live long.” 

“ No; I suppose not—poor Mrs. Graingell. 
Anna, when she is gone, you will be a solitary 
creature,” Bonnie said; “and I, too, shall 
be a lonely spinster. So the best thing we 
can do will be to go somewhere, and live 
together for all our days.” 

“ What a prospect you are holding out 
before you, Bonnie! A lonely spinster, in- 
deed! No such thing. Listen to me, Bonnie : 
You are either blind, or obdurate of heart. I 
wonder which ?”’ 

“ Why so, Anna?” 
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“ I have been making use of my eyes, and 
ears, and judgment, since I came here, and I 
see clearly whither matters tend. May I say 
a thing? Yes, I shall! Doctor Grace— 
now listen !—is in love with you, dear—please 
listen !—and—” 

“s Hush, Anna. I ask you, as a favour, not 
to talk of that,’ Bonnie interrupted, in a 
very low voice. ‘*Poor Bob. I am very 
fond of him—proud of him, dear, and all 
that ; but as for anything else—well, that is 
all over for ever more.” 

“ You say you are fond of him, Bonnie, 
and proud of him, and you know very well, 
I'm quite sure, Ais feelings toward yourself. 
Don't you know, Bonnie, that he loves you? 
Don’t you know that you hold his future 
happiness in your own hands, Bonnie ?”’ 

I may as well tell you here, that Grace 
had had a certain ¢éte-a-téte with Anna Wylde 
on the previous evening, and it is quite 
possible, you know, that she had undertaken a 
delicate little embassy on Doctor Bob’s behalf. 
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“ Anna, why are you urging this most un- 
pleasant matter? This is unlike you,” poor 
Bonnie said, at last. She felt herself at 
bay. 

“I believe in my heart, Bonnie dear, 
that he would make a first-rate husband for 
you. Heisa fine fellow, and, as I say, he 
loves you as few men love, now-a-days. If 
you really are fond of him, Bonnie, surely 
you ought to pause and reflect, before you 
decide to absolutely wreck his life !” 

(That “ absolutely wreck” was, I suspect, 
a quotation from Doctor Bob.) © 

“ To wreck his life, Anna!” 

“ Yes, Bonnie. You have the alternative 
in your own power. Nobody else can inter- 
fere in any way. God knows,” Anna said, 
with intense earnestness, ‘I would not say 
such things to you, darling, if I did not 
believe, in my soul, that I am speaking for 
your own happiness and success in life. 
Think over it, Bonnie. Give all your mind 
and heart to a careful consideration of the 
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subject in all its bearings. Be generous, be 
true, be yourself. That is all I ask you 
now.” 

That same evening, Anna went away from 
Kilcarrick. Bonnie drove her friend to 
Ballydoonan Station. Just as the train was 
moving slowly away from the platform, the 
girl whispered a last word into Anna's ears. 

“ Tf ever I should have a house of my own, 
Anna, you must come and live with me, and 
never leave me. Won't you, darling ? ” 

And Anna’s bright smile was a sufficient 
reply to the question. 

In the after years, when this pleasant little 
arrangement was actually carried out, the 
two dear friends many a time recalled the 
day when the affair was first spoken of. 
For, all through their lives, the friendship 
between these two was fast and faithful. It 
never changed. Verily, it was— 


the secret sympathy 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. 
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Life glided on very monotonously at Kil- 
earrick, during this tender May weather. As 
Bonnie sat in the Orchard Room, listening— 
not very critically, I fancy—to Master 
Freddy's recitation of “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” and “ Casabianca,” and “ Hohen- 
linden,” (for the young gentleman had 
developed latterly a distinctive taste for 
declamation) and turning aside, now and 
then, to help Meg over the obstacles in the 
Rule of Three, or to explain to Rosa that the 
acute accent in French was by no means 
equivalent to the grave,—the dull sameness 
of the girl’s life oftentimes weighed so heavily 
upon her spirit, that she felt she could not 
endure it any longer. 

There was no lack of kindness in the 
~ household. Everyone was affectionate to the 
girl. Her uncle and aunt were, if possible, 
fonder of her, and dearer to her, than ever. 
Old Kitty Maguire had begun to hobble about 
the place briskly enough again, now that her 
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“jewel an’ darlin’ ” was come home. But, 
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for all that, the girl felt drearily desolate, at 
times, and a longing would seize her to go 
out again into the world, and endeavour to 
earn her own bread in some unflaggingly 
active manner, where physical energy would 
leave no room for mental strife. 

One evening, toward the end of May, 
Bonnie set out alone from Kilcarrick, and 
walked across the fields to the quiet, old 
churchyard of Drumkyle, where Norah lay 
at rest. The rose bushes at the head of the 
little grave were now beginning to show the 
colour of their blossoms, and one beautiful, 
white moss-rose peeped out in full bloom 
from amid the fresh, green leaves. The scent 
of the hawthorn filled the place, and the 
breeze came across the barley-fields, pure and 
strong, from the sea. 

Bonnie entered the ruin, under the green 
and white roofing of elder and hawthorn, and 
sat down on the grassy mound—her favourite 
spot—and gazed out dreamily through the 
old, grey arches, to the blue sea beyond the 
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fields. It was very quiet here, in the tender, 
May evening. The sound of the sea travelled 
across the fields with a low, and soothing 
monotone. The place was deserted, save for 
the wild-birds which, now and then, fluttered 
in the foliage overhead. 

Within the ruin here, a cool green twilight 
prevailed, but through the westward arch the 
level sunshine trembled in with a ruddy 
light, and flecked the grass with red fire. 
The silence of the place was broken, now 
and then, by the cawing of crows flying 
slowly homeward to the big trees around 
Kilcarrick, and the lowing of cows from the 
fields of daisies and buttercups over there 
beyond the churchyard. 

The girl’s mind was toned down and 
saddened by the silence and solitude of the 
spot, and her eyes had a melancholy look 
in them as they gazed far away over the 
distant ocean, where the grey-blue sea-line 
lay, level and defined, against an horizon of 
pearl and silvery-white. 
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During the past few days, Paul Harnscliffe 
had been much in the girl’s thoughts, and 
the glamour which had heretofore shrouded 
his image, was now somewhat dispersed, at 
last. By sheer force of mental suffering, 
Bonnie’s faculties of penetration had been 
rendered keen and discriminating, and the 
girl was now peculiarly capable of grasping 
the character of the man whom she had loved 
and lost. Those portions of Anna’s con- 
fession which Bonnie had kept rigorously in 
the background of her mind, were now 
advancing into clear light, and the girl could 
shut her eyes to them no longer. Verily, 
her ideal was becoming detached from the 
reality. | 

Bonnie sat with folded hands, and still 
gazed out dreamily and sadly over the sea. 
Her courage had ebbed very low this evening, 
and a strange feeling of absolute weariness 
of life oppressed her. It was well for her 
-that she was roused up vigorously from this 
state of mind. Had it gone on much longer, 
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in its uninterrupted course, the girl would, 
very likely, have sunk into such a state of 
dejection as would never, all through her 
life, perhaps, be surmounted. She needed 
some outward shock to brace up her relaxed 
nerves, and give tone and vigour to her 
mind, now morbid and flaccid from feeding on 
itself of late. 

And the shock came. 

Turning her gaze suddenly from the distant 
sea, her eyes fell upon a man’s figure standing 
under one of the arches of the ruin, just as 
he had stood there on that happy July — 
evening gone by. 

Was it a dream, or could it really be a re- 
production of that other scene of the dead 
past ? 

With a low cry—a cry which died into a 
groan—the girl clasped her hands before her 
white face, and sat there shuddering from 
head to foot, unable to articulate a word. 
Her head sank lower into her hands. She 
dared not raise her eyes. But she heard his 
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step drawing nearer and nearer ; and then, at 
last, a voice—changed, indeed, but still, 
beyond doubt, the voice of Paul Earnscliffe 
himself—fell upon Bonnie's ear. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A WITHERED ROSE. 


NPAHHANK God, I have met you, at 
last! ” 


was a silence while you might reckon twelve. 
Bonnie remained in the same position. She 
could not speak, but the shudder which 
shook her limbs was visible now. 

“You need not be afraid of me. You 
may look up at me. Oh, Bonnie,” he added, 
suddenly, his voice sinking so low that the 
girl barely caught the faint whisper, ‘* speak 
to me. Only a word. Look up, so that I 
may see whether there is hatred or pity in 
your face. This silence is more cruel than the 
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hardest words. I have not come to trouble 
you, Bonnie. I have come to say farewell.” 

The girl’s' clasped hands fell from her 
white face, and then she looked up full into 
his wild black eyes. How changed he was 
since she had seen him last, on that Septem- 
ber evening, in the porch at Glentobar! 
What hollow eyes—what a gaunt figure— 
what a lean, haggard face. Those hollow 
eyes were fixed on Bonnie’s with a wild, 
yearning look in them, which thrilled the girl 
to the very heart. As Bonnie looked up at 
him, the expression of the man’s eyes calmed 
= wonderfully, by degrees. There was no 
hatred in the girl’s face—there was no re- 
proach. All was lost now in a measureless 
dumb sorrow. 

“I have come back, Bonnie, to see you 
once—just once—and then, perhaps, never 
again. Ihave been haunted, day and night, 
by this desire, ever since—that time. I have 
been away in England and France and other 
places, striving, with all my strength, to dis- 
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tract my thoughts from the past. I might as 
well have striven to stop the current of 
blood in my veins! Death, alone, will effect 
both. And so I have returned, Bonnie, and 
I came on here on the chance of seeing 
you once again. Thank God, we have met!” 

He was leaning against the ivied wall, close 
to where Bonnie sat. He paused for a while 
now, but the girl said not a word. She was 
afraid to trust, as yet, to her voice. But her 
eyes spoke, if her lips were mute. 

“I got your letter, Bonnie,” EHarnscliffe 
said, slowly, after that pause; “and so you 
know all.” 

“Yes; I have heard all from Anna 
Wylde.” 

Her voice was low and unsteady, and the 
pallor of her face had intensified as she spoke. 
But now that the silence was broken at last, 
the girl felt that her courage was being 
braced up afresh. 

_* And you look upon me with horror and 
dread, B onnie—do you?” 
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= No; I have no horror nor dread of you 
in my heart,” the girl replied, slowly; “I 
understand the whole story too well for that. 
I have learned to think more calmly over it 
of late, and—and I think I know how it all 
came to pass.” 

“ But you have heard only one side of the 
story,’ Harnscliffe said, “and you cannot 
judge me mercifully until you know the 
entire truth. Why, common justice even, 
demands evidence on both sides !”’ 

“I do not want to be your judge,” the 
girl repliec, slowly and sadly. ‘I think I 
understand all. There is no necessity to 
bring up the story again. There is no neces- 
sity for a judicial investigation of the matter ! 
I can forgive you without that, Paul.” 

His name spoken by the girl’s low voice, 
sent a thrill through every fibre of Earns- 
cliffe’s frame. His eyes were now dim with 
blinding tears. 

“ Oh, Bonnie, Bonnie, what have I done— 
what have I done! God help me! I have 
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wrecked my life for ever more. I see no 
glimmer of light for me in this world again. 
Heaven knows I am more sinned against than 
sinning !” 

All the weaxness of the man’s nature 
spoke out in these words. Bonnie, as she 
heard them, shivered a little, and the expres- 
sion of her face unconsciously hardened. 
She said nothing. But her eyes were lowered 
to the ground. 

“ Yes, Bonnie ; I repeat I am more sinned 
against than sinning. All through my life, a 
relentless fatality has pursued me with inex- 
orable malignity. I have been, and am to 
this day, a mere puppet in the grasp of that 
accursed power. I could, and can, do nothing 
save surrender—surrender absolutely. When 
I saw you first, long ago on Liskeelan Strand, 
I loved you, Bonnie, though you were but a 

little girl then.” His voice had softened won- 
| derfully now. ‘ But the years went by, and 
Fate forced me into the doom of wedding 
Anna Wylde. There was no real love in that 
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miserable union. The whim of the hour 
was the foundation. You may guess the 
result !” 

“ I know the result,” Bonnie said, and now 
that hardness of her face had stolen into her 
low, clear voice ; “ absolute love and trust on 
one side, treachery immeasurable on the 
other. Poor Anna told me all. As for you, 
I thought you would, at least, refrain from 
boasting of your own perfidy,’ the girl 
added, looking up straight into his face. 
‘ My eyes are being opened at last, to the 
truth.” 

sTo the truth, Bonnie—to the truth? 
What truth? Good God, have I come back 
ouly to hear such words as these from your 
lips! There is scorn in your face, Bonnie. 
Your voice is harsh. And yet you told me, 
awhile ago, that you forgave me for all.” 

“For all—so far as I myself, personally, 
am concerned; but it is a different thing 
when you degrade yourself by dwelling self- | 
contentedly on the subject of your own shame 
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and treachery. Paul Earnscliffe, I have been 
deceived in your character. I never fancied, 
for a moment, that you could descend to 
this.” 

They faced each other now, both in strong 
excitement; but, whereas Bonnie’s agitation 
was suppressed, and her exterior calm 
enough—Paul was trembling in every limb, as 
he dashed the tears from his eyes. 

“Iam not the first who has married on 
the unreasoning impulse of a weak hour,” he 
said, bitterly, “and I shall not be the last. 
Ah, Bonnie, scorn is all very well, but how 
can you tell—you cannot tell!—that it is 
merited. You speak of my degradation. It 
may be so. But J cannot echo your opinion. 
Better that two people should live apart— 
wide apart—than together, when the latter 
implies constant strife and domestic misery 
of every kind. She and I were most unsuited 
to each other. While apart, there was, at 
least, comparative peace. . But had I forced 
myself into living with her—” 
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He broke off, with a strong shudder. 

“ We need not dwell on this,” he resumed, 
after a pause, during which Bonnie had sat 
motionless and silent. Now, as ever, I 
find I am pursued by my fatality, and I am 
destined, I fear, to regret, to the last hour of 
my life, that I ever came back to wish you 
farewell. Better had I gone away without 
seeing you—far better ; and yet—Bonnie! ” 
he cried, with a sudden, passionate pleading 
in his low voice, and now he laid his trem- 
bling hand on the girl’s arm, “I must speak 
once, and then for evermore be silent. I 
must tell you how I loved you—how proud 
1 was of you—what a new life I had antici- 
pated with you—O, God, how I loved you— 
how I loved you!” 

He paused for a moment, but Bonnie said 
not aword. Her head was bowed, but he saw 
—or, fancied he saw—a tear trembling on 
the long lashes which swept her cheeks. 

« When I saw you, that March night at 
the window, I knew that I had never really 
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> Earnscliffe went 


loved any woman before,’ 
on, passionately. ‘* The discovery came upon 
me with a sense of joy, measureless and un- 
utterable. I was a new man. I feltas I had 
not felt since I was a boy. I felt fresh of 
heart, strong of courage, with a robust hope 
in life, which, Heaven knows, I had not ex- 
perienced, for long years before. I was not 
absolutely sure, that night, whether she were 
dead or not. But I went soon afterwards to 
Innisrush and saw Mrs. Graingell, and heard 
that Anna was certainly dead. Words can- 
not describe the relief of my heart. It was 
boundless. Judge, then, what I felt when I 
found that she was alive, after all! Picture 
the thing to yourself. I had walked from 
Garrabridge, and had sat down to rest for 
awhile at the Burrow, before I should go on 
to Castle Strange. I had had a long, lone- 
some walk beside the sea for hours, and all 
that time I was fancying in my mind how you 
and I should meet. The anticipation was 
vitalizing. I never had felt supreme bappi- 
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ness in my life before. But 1 knew what it © 
was then, for the first time, and I revelled in 
it. Isat down, as I say, to rest, and I be- 
gan to sing a love song, and I pictured you 
leaning over my shoulder, and smiling down 
into my eyes as the words of the song went 
home to your heart. The sound of your 
voice seemed to be ringing in my ears. I 
closed my eyes, and fancied the softness and 
warmth of your hands about my neck. Then 
I heard a footstep. As I live, Bonnie, I 
believed it was yours /—you were coming to 
me, drawn to me by some irresistible power. 
I looked up, and the wife whom I had thought 
dead, was standing before me.” 

“ I know, Paul—I know,” Bonnie said, 
with an internal shrinking from a repetition 
of the hideous story. ‘‘ She told me all about 
it.” 

Earnscliffe broke into a low, bitter laugh. 

s< All about it?’—did she! I should 
have liked to hear how she told it. Good 
God, Bonnie, what could she know of the 
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fury of passion raging and rioting in my 
heart! She goaded me on to madness. I 
was like a maniac ; but when she mentioned 
your name, then, indeed, reason fled from 
me altogether—all restraint was gone. I 
heard a clamour in my ears, like the roar and 
crash of thunder. I had but one thought, 
and it was a gigantic one. It filled my mind. 
It vibrated in every sense. It was the sole 
motive-force of my actions then. It was 
this; Anna Wylde and Bonnie Dunraven 
should never meet again. Never—never— 
never! On this depended the happiness of 
my future life. Should she go back to you, 
there was the anguish of Hell for me. Should 
I drown her here this evening, then all was 
well. I saw, beyond that, nothing but 
supreme joy. And I hurled her from me into 
the sea. Then, in the instant that I heard the 
splash in the water, it seemed as though my 
frenzy were riven in twain from top to 
bottom, and, through the rift, clear con- 
sciousness glared in, frantic with horror and 
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remorse. I rushed madly fromthe spot. O, 
I cannot bear to think of how I spent that ac- 
cursed night !” 

A low groan burst from the man’s lips, and 
he bowed down his head upon his folded 
arms. Bonnie raised her eyes and looked at 
him as he stood there, and then she spoke 
again. 

“Itis worse than useless to talk of it 
now, she said, slowly and very earnestly. 
“ Let it die away. You have your future 
before you. You are still young. You 
ought to have energy. You have experience. 
I will pray for you, Paul.” 

“Yes, Bonnie, yes,’ he said, catching 
eagerly at her words, and raising his head 
again, “I have a future. I must strive 
strenuously to forget the past. But,” his 
voice fell, the wild light died out of his eyes, 
“how can I forget it, after allP O, Bonnie, 
how can I? I must remember it, and that re- 
membrance will pursue me wherever I go. I 
cannot get free from it. It is my Nemesis 
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—a malignant Incubus!” And he shud- 
dered. 

This direct expression of the man’s char- 
acteristic weakness, goaded on the girl resist- 
lessly to what she said next. But the instant 
she had spoken, she was sorry for her words. 

“ And must not I, too, outlive my past ?” 
she said, bitterly. ‘*One would think, to 
hear you talk, that you are the only sufferer 
—in a world of suffering! Beaman. Be 
courageous. Be independent. Look for- 
ward, and strive now to cleave out an honour. 
able path through life, of which you have 
never yet, apparently, appreciated the value 
and the resource.” 

Earnscliffe shrank a little, as if from a 
curling lash, and his eyes fell under the girl’s 
earnest gaze. 

“Thank you,” he said, in a voice so low 
that Bonnie barely heard it. ‘ I shall strive 
to be worthy of your friendly counsel. You 
are very forgiving. You are more. You 
supplement even forgiveness itself, with good 
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advice for the future.” Then his voice sud- 
denly changed. The ring of sarcasm was 
gone, and in its stead came a tone of the 
tenderest pleading. ‘ Bonnie, now before I 
go, I wish to say a word about my sister, poor 
Alice. There is no blame—not the very 
slightest—to be attached to her in this affair 
of—of Anna Wylde. She knew, indeed, of 
my marriage, but she believed always that 
Anna died the year after our wedding. She 
never questioned the truth of this for a 
moment. And she loves you dearly, Bonnie. 
She will be lonely when I go away. Will 
you sometimes write to her—and—perhaps— 
if I am not asking too much ?—you will go 
and see her sometimes—when I am gone?” 

s Yes, Paul, I will. I promise to do both. I 
like your sister more than I can say. I will 
not neglect your wishes, never fear.” 

“God bless you, Bonnie! And now— 
now, I suppose, I may as well say farewell. 
I am going away, Bonnie—to the West 
Indies.” 
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“To the West Indies, Paul !” 

“ Yes. There is an uncle of mine there— 
a wealthy man, but aged. You have heard 
me speak of him—Stephen Rainsford, my 
poor mother’s brother. He is a childless 
widower, and now, as I say, an old man, and 
his heart is set on my going to him, to 
look after his property there. It may not be 
for long, you see—a few years, perhaps. But, 
at any rate, I am going. It will be a new 
life to me, Bonnie, with new faces—new 
duties—new associations. Maybe, it will be 
the best thing that has ever happened for 
me. And yet—I do not know. I think 
I am doomed to misfortune. I cannot 
escape.” | 

“ Nobody is ‘doomed ’—in your sense—to 
anything, Paul. The all-seeing Eye looks 
down on each individual. The ever-sympa- 
thizing Heart beats and bleeds for every 
man, and woman, and child that ever walked, 
or ever shall walk the weary earth. I am 
glad you are going, Paul. I, too, think this 
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may be the best thing that has ever happened 
for you.” 

“ Well—we shall see—we shall see. And 
now, Bonnie, farewell!” He took her hand. 
She had risen. Both were deadly pale. 
“ Bonnie,” he said, in a whisper, his wild 
black eyes full of tears, ‘I am going now. 
We may never meet again in this life. Iam 
leaving all I ever loved on earth behind—my 
sister and you. Oh, chiefly you! Bonnie, 
will you give me something to think of, all 
through the months and years to come—O, 
the long, long years without you !— something 

to prove your forgiveness—only this, Bonnie, 
only this one?” 

The girl lifted her white face, and pressed 
her cold lips once to his; but what a 
passionless kiss! All passion was now 
merged for evermore—in pity. 

‘“ Good-bye, Paul, good-bye. May God 
be always with you. Farewell!” 

He was gone. The girl stood with clasped 
hands, watching his tall, worn figure until 
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the arches of the ruin hid it from sight, and 
from her life for evermore. Then she sat 
down again on the mound, and remained 
utterly motionless for fully five minutes, her 
eyes lowered to the grass, her very lips 
white. 

Suddenly, she swayed forward as though 
struck, and fell down upon her face on the 
grass, and, with a wild cry—“‘O, Paul— 
O, God I—gone, gone for evermore !”— 
burst into such a passion of sobs and tears 
as occurs but once in a life-time. The girl's 
lithe form was convulsed with the intensity 
of this wild paroxysm. Her face was buried 
in the grass, her arms were flung out over 
the mound, her fingers locked tight together. 
All the anguish of the past miserable 
months now tore its way out from the girl’s 
heart, in one resistless flood. 

At last Bonnie stood up and dried her 
eyes, and smoothed her tossed hair. She 
was very calm now, but white as death, and 
shuddering in every limb. But she felt im- 
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measurably relieved. A dead weight was 
lifted from her heart. As she stepped ont 
of the ruin and crossed the churchyard, on 
her way back to Kilcarrick, she knew in her 
soul that the crisis of her life had come and 
gone, and that she had passed scathless 
through the ordeal. 

She went along the orchard path, and 
entered the house through the little side- 
door, of which you know. She met nobody, 
and was glad of that. When she had got in 
safely to her own room, she turned the key 
in the lock, and then bathed her face and 
eyes, and dressed her hair; but, indeed, she 
was hardly conscious of. what she was doing 
now, for there was another thing to be done 
before she unlocked her door. 

Her jewel casket, a bauble of satin-wood 
and silver, stood on her dressing-table. 
Bonnie opened it, and removed the upper 
cover. Then she took outa tiny box, and 
hesitated for a moment, every vestive of 
colour fading from her cheeks. But her 
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resolution was made. The little box con- 
tained neither jewels nor gold. Nothing but 
a withered flower. 

But it was, indeed, the wild rose which 
Paul Harnscliffe had given the girl at Eagle 
Crags, on that happy August day of the 
past. 

The rose was withered now—a fit symbol 
of the love that was also blighted. Until 
this moment, the girl had not had the 
courage to destroy the poor little token of 
the past. More than once had she held the 
little box in her hands, hesitating in her 
mind all the time, and finally putting it 
away hurriedly, and, with a blanched face, 
shutting up the casket. 

It was not so now. 

She crushed up the rose in her palm, and 
flung it into the grate. It was the last re- 
nunciation. All the glamour was now dis- 
persed, for evermore. 

% # 4 * * 


I think it must have been some three 
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weeks, or so, later, that Robert Grace, one 
evening, “ ’twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk,” 
came over to Kilcarrick and inquired for 
Bonnie. She had gone down to the cliffs, he 
was told, and so he went in pursuit. 

He found her strolling along the narrow 
path skirting the cliff-tops, her arms hanging 
listlessly by her sides, her eyes turned 
dreamily sea-ward. He handed her a small 
parcel, and said nothing. The girl opened it 
curiously, stared for a moment, and then 
uttered a cry of surprise. . 

It was a dark hair bracelet with a silver 
clasp. 

“Why, Bob, where on earth did you find 
this? This is—I cannot be mistaken, 
surely ?—it certainly is Anna Wylde’s 
bracelet. She lost it on that terrible even- 
ing. Where did you find it?” 

“ Do you remember that July day when I 
read the old Ballads for you on Liskeelan 
Head?” Bob asked, his big blue eyes fixed 
on Bonnie’s face, his straw hat pushed back 
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off his forehead, and his crisp yellow curls 
partly visible. 

“ I do, to be sure—well ? ” 

“ Well, you remember, too, I suppose, how 
we went down on the little strand, and how 
I suddenly cried out that I saw a man—or a 
goblin?—which was it, Bonnie ?—looking 
over the cliff-top after us? Don’t you recol- 
lect ? ” 

“Yes, yes, Bob. I was puzzled that day. 
I couldn’t understand it, at all.” 

“No. It would be hard for you, Bonnie! 
I am not given to ghost-seeing,” . Grace 
laughed. “ Well, Bonnie, the cause of my 
sudden agitation was, that I had seen this 
very bracelet lying on the shingle, within a 
yard or two of your feet! I knew if you 
saw it, it would be a dreadful shock to you; 
you were so terribly cut up about your friend. 
So I hit on that plan of distracting your 
attention, and then I picked up the bracelet, 
and stowed it away so carefully that night 
(never dreaming it would be wanted again), 
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that I couldn’t succeed in finding it during 
Anna Wylde’s visit herein April. I suppose 
you will send it to her now?” 

“ Oh, Iam so glad to have it to send to 
her!” Bonnie cried; “she valued it highly. 
This was her poor mother’s hair. She will 
be delighted to get it again. The notion of 
your having it all the time, and never saying 
a word!” Bonnie added, looking into the blue 
eyes of Doctor Bob. ‘‘It was very, very 
good of you, Bob. The shock would have 
almost killed me, I think, had you shown me 
the bracelet that day. Oh, it was so good of 
you, Bob—so thoughtful—so like you!” 

There was silence between them for awhile, 
after that. They strolled along together, 
still following the course of the winding 
pathway. The moan of the sea filled the 
air. The long, rugged line of cliffs stretched 
away before them, growing gradually indis- 
tinct in the brown and purple shadows of the 
gloaming. There was a dreamy, grey-blue 
colouring on the sea. The sky was of a 
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deeper blue, but, at the south, delicate lines 
and ripples of pearly cloud lay along the 
horizon ; and, in the west, there still lingered 
exquisite hues of primrose, and saffron, and 
rose-pink. <A fresh, salt breeze had sprung 
up since sundown, and as it blew across the 
barley-fields it made a faint, murmurous 
sound, like whispering. The thin line of 
foam on the grey shingle where the waves 
were breaking in, glimmered white in the 
dusk. 

“ Bonnie,” Grace said, breaking the silence 
at last, “I have ”—he hesitated, then went 
on courageously—“ something to say to you 
now. I have been thinking over it ever 
since you came back to us. And, Bonnie, 
somehow I have not had the pluck—or the 
heart—or, whatever you please to call it—to 
broach the matter, until this evening. I 
think you know what I mean, Bonnie? 
Surely you know. Don’t you know, Bonnie— 
darling ?” 

After that last little word, there could, of 
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course, be no doubt whatever as to Doctor 
Bob’s intentions. But Grace did not leave 
the matter at even this. His words poured 
forth in a torrent from his heart. All the 
love that had been, indeed, but gathering and 
strengthening during the past months now 
found impetuous utterance, at last. 

How long he would have gone on in this 
strain, had not the girl come to his relief, 
he himself, I am sure, could never afterwards 
precisely tell. But in the midst of his im- 
passioned outburst—at that very point, 
indeed, where strong appeal gave way to 
urgent entreaty—a girl’s soft, white hand was 
laid into his, and, with ashock of joy, he 
knew that he had pleaded not wholly in 
vain. 

# 7 * * * 

And so I leave these two together in the 
twilight, hand in hand, and I like to think of 
them so, as I close this record of a portion of 
their lives. 

Each of them had, you may be very sure, 
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during the after years, many a sorrow to 
contend with—many a heart-wrung sigh to 
quell—many a withered hope to lay in its 
grave. But let all this go by. 

Think of them only as they stood there to- 
gether, on that tender, June night, with the 
quiet stars throbbing through the dusk, and 
the wavelets whispering and crooning on the 
shingle. And see, over there beyond the 
darkened fields, what is that cheery light 
which flashes out ruddily from amid those 
great old treesP Surely, it issues from the 
Oak Parlour, and the big front hall, of Kil- 
carrick. 

Beautiful old Kilcarrick ! | 

As I dip my pen in ink, for the last time 
now, I look back, through the years, and I 
see you—as I saw you, once upon a time, in 
the mellow, summer light—with the blue 
Atlantic in front, and the green orchards 
clustering behind. And my childhood is 
again before me, and old scenes and old faces 
fill in the dream-like picture. 
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Well, I have said all now. No need to 
tint the closing scene with a sombre colouring. 
Let all be bright and happy, and let these 
last impressions be pleasant ones. 

And so the story being told, and the pen 
nearly dry, what remains but to wish you all 
a full hearty Farewell. 


THE END. 


Printed by Remineton & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 
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